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THE/ 


GOOD FRENCH GOVERNESS. 


Among the sufferers, during the bloo- 
dy reign of Robespierre, was madame 
de Rosier, a lady of good family, excel- 
lent understanding, and most amiable 
character. Her husband, and her only • 
son, a promising young man, of about 
fourteen, were dragged to the horrid pri- 
son of the Conciergerie, and their names, 
soon afterward, appeared in the list of 
those, who fell a sacrifice to the tyrant’s 
cruelty. By the assistance of a faithful 
domestic, madame de Rosier, who was 
destined to be the next victim, escaped 
from France, and took refuge in England* 
— England ! — that generous country, 
which, in favour of the unfortunate, for-- 
gets her national prejudices, and to whom, 
in their utmost need, even her “ natural 
enemies'' fly for protection. — English tra- 
vellers have sometimes been accused of 
forgetting the civilities, which they re- 
ceive in foreign countries, but their coii- 
’ VOL. Ill, B 
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2 THE GOOD 

duct towards the French emigrants has 
sufficiently demonstrated the injustice of 
this reproach. 

Madame de Rosier had reason to be 
pleased by the delicacy of set^eral fami- 
lies of distinction in London, who offer- 
ed her tlieir services under the name of 
gratitude ; but she was incapable of en- 
croaching upon the kindness of her friends. 
Misfortune l)ad not extinguished the ener- 
gy of her mind, and she still possessed the 
power of maintaining herself honourably 
by her own exertions. Her character 
and her abilities being well known, she 
easily procured recommendations as a 
preceptress. Many ladies anxiously de- 
sired to engage such a governess for their 
children, but Mrs. Harcourt had the good 
fortune to obtain the preference. 

JVIrs. Harcourt was a widow, who had 
been a very fine woman, and continued 
to be a very fine lady j she had good abi- 
lities, but as she lived in a constant round 
of dissipation, she had not time to culti- 
vate her understanding, or to attend to 
the education of her family j and she had 
satisfied her conscience, by procuring, 
for her daughters, a fashionable gover- . 
ness and expensive masters. The gover- 
ness, whose place madame de Rosier was 
now to supply, had quitted her pupils, to 
go abroad with a lady of quality, and Mrs. 
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FRENCH GOVERNESS. 3 

Hai’court knew enough of the world, to 
bear her loss without emotion; — she, how- 
ever, stayed at home one whole evening, 
to receive madame de Rosier, and to in- 
troduce her to her pupils. Mrs. Harcouit 
had three daughters and a son — Isabella, 
Matilda, Favoretta, and Herbert. Isabella 
was about fourteen; her countenance was 
iuteiligent, but rather too expressive of 
confidence in her own capacity, for she 
had, from her infancy, been taught to 
believe, that she was a genius. Her me- 

morv had been too much cultivated: slie 
•/ * 

had learned languages with facility, and 
Jiad been taught to set a very high value 
upon' her knowledge of history and chro- 
nology. Her temper had been hurt by 
flattery, yet she was capable of .Reeling all 
the generous pa.ssions. 

Matilda w'as a year younger than Isa- 
bella; she was handsome, but her coun- 
tenance, at first view, gave the idea of 
hopeless indolence; she did not learn the 
French and Italian irregular verbs by rote, 
as expeditiously as her sister, .and her im- 
patient preceptress pronounced, with an 
irrevocable nod, that miss Matilda was 
no genius. The phrase was quickly caught 
by her masters, so that Matilda, under- . 
valued, even by her sister, lost all confi- 
dence in herself, and, with the hope of 
succe.ss, lost the wish for exertion. H-er 
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attention gradually turned to dress and 
personal accomplislmients ; not that she 
was vain of her beauty, but she had more 
hopes of pleasing by the graces of her pa - 
son, than of her mind. The timid, anxious ' 
blush, which madame de Rosier observed 
to vary in Matilda’s countenance, when 
she spoke to those for whom she felt aft’ec- 
tion, convinced this lady, that, if Matilda 
were vo genius, it must have been the 
fault of her education. On sensibility, all 
that is called genius, perhaps, originally 
depends ; those who are capable of feeling 
a strong degree of pain and pleasure, may 
surely be excited to great and persevering 
exertion, by calling the proper motives 
into action. 

Favoretta, the youngest daughter, was 
about six years old. At this age the ha- 
bits, that constitute character, are not 
formed,- and it is, therefore, absurd, to 
speak of the character of a child of six 
years old. Favoretta had been, from her 
birth, [the plaything of her mother and 
of her mother’s waiting-maid. She was al- 
ways produced when Mrs. Harcourt had 
company, to be admired and caressed by 
the fashionable circle; her ringlets, and 
her lively nonsense, were the never fail- 
ing means of attracting attention from 
visitors. In the drawing-room, Favoretta, 
consequently, was happy, always in high 
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FRENCH GOVERNESS. 5 

spirits, and tlie picture of good humour; ' • 
but, change the scene, and Favorfttta no 
longer appeared the same person ; — when 
alone, she was idle and spiritless; when r 
with lier maid, or her brother and sisters, 
pettish and caj)ricious. Her usual play- 
fellow was Herbert, but their plays regu- 
larly ended in quarrels — quarrels in which - 
both parties were commonly in the wrong, 
though the whole of the blame necessarily 
fell upon Herbert, for Herbert was nei- 
ther caressing nor caressed. Mrs. Grace, 
the waiting-maid, pronounced him to be 
the plague of her life, and prophesied evil 
of him, because, as she averred, if she 
combed his hair a hundred times a day, 
it would never be fit to be seen; beside 
this, she declared, “ there was no manag- 
ing to keep him out of mischief,” and he 
was so “ thick-headed at his book,” that 
Mrs. Grace, on whom the task of teach- 
ing him liis alphabet had, during the ne- ' 
gligent reign of the late governess; devolv- 
ed, aflTjrmed, that he never would learn to 
^ read like any other young gentleman. 
Whether the zeal of Mrs. Grace for liis ^ 
literary progress were of service to his. 
understanding, may be doubted ; there 
could be no doubt of its-"elfect upon his 
temper ; a sullen gloom overspread Her- 
bert’s countenance, whenever the shrill 
call of “ Come and say your task, master 
Herbert!” was heard; and the continual 
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use of the imperative mood — “ Let thai 
alone, do, master Herbert!” — “Don’t 
makea racket ,masterHerbert I” — “ Do hold 
yonr tongue, and sit still where I bid you, 
master Herbert!” operated so poweit'ully 
ti[)on this young gentleman, that, at eight 
years old, he partly fulfilled his tormen- 
tor’s prophecies, for he became a little 
surly rebel, viiio took pleasure in doing 
exactly the contrary to every thing that 
he was desired to do, and who took pride 
in opposing his powers of endurance to 
the Ibrce of punishment. His situation 
was scarcely more agreeable in the draw- 
ing-room than in the nursery, for his moi- 
ther usually announced him to the com- 
pany by the appropriate appellation of 
Moi/ghhead, and Herbert RougJihead being 
assailed, at his entrance into the room, 
by a variety of petty reproaches and ma- 
ternal witticisms upon liis uncouth ap- 
^'pearance, became bashful and awkward, 
averse from polite society, and prone to 
the less fastidious company of servants 
in the stable and the kitchen. Mrs. Har- 
court absolutely forbade his intercourse 
with the postillions, though she did not 
think it necessary to be so strict in Her 
injunctions as to the butler and Ibotmaii; 
because, argued she, “ children will get 
to the servants when one’s from home, 
and it is best, that they should be with 
such of them as one can trust — now Ste- 
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phen is quite a person one can entirely 
depend upon, and he has been so long ia 
the fanaily, the children are quite used to 
him, and safe with him.” 

How many mothers have a Stephen, 
on whom they can entirely depend ! 

Mrs. Harcourt, with politeness, which 
in this instance supplied the place of good 
sense, invested madame de Rosier with 
full powers, as the preceptress of her chil- 
dren, except as to their religious educa- 
tion; she stipulated, that catholic tenets 
should not be instilled into them. — ‘do 
this madame de Rosier replied — “ that 
children usually follow the religion of 
their parents, and tliat proselytes seldom 
do honour to their conversion ; that were 
she, on the other hand, to attempt to 
promote her pupils’ belief in the religion 
of their country, her utmost powers could 
add nothing to the force of public reli- 
gious instruction, and to the arguments of 
those books, which are necessarily put 
into the hands of every well educated 
person.” 

With these opinions, madame de Ro- 
sier readily promised to abstain from all 
direct or indirect interference, in the re- 
ligious instruction of her pupils. — Mrs. 
Harcourt then introduced her to them as 

a friend, in whom she had entire confi- 
dence, and whom she hoped and believed 
they would make it their study to please.” . 
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Whilst the ceremonies of the introduc- 
tion were going on, Herbert kept himself 
aloof, and with his whip suspended over the 
stick ou which he was riding, e}^ed madame 
de Hosier with no friendly aspect ; how- 
ever, when slie held out her hand to him, 
and when he heard the encouraging tone , 
of her voice, he approached, held his whip 
fast in his right hand, but very cordially 
gave the lady his left to shake. 

Are you to be my governess?” said 
fie; “ yon won’t give me very long tasks, 
will you ?” 

“ Faroretta, my dear, what has detain- 
ed you so long?” cried Mrs. Harcourt, as 
the door opened, and as Favoretta, with 
her hair in nice order, was ushered into the 
room by Mrs. Grace. — The little girl ran 
up to madame de Rosier, and with the 
most caressing freedom, cried — 

“ Will you foveme? — I have not my red 
jthoes on to-day !” 

Whilst madame de Rosier assured Favor- 
etta, that the want of the red shoes would 
not diminish her merit, Matilda whispered 
to Isabella — “ Mourning is very becoming 
to her, though she is not fair;” and Isa- 
bella, with a look of absence, replied — 
But she speaks English amazingly well, 
for a French woman.” 

Madame de Rosier did speak English 
remarkably well ; she had spent some 
years in England, in her early youth, and. 
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perhaps, the effect of l)er conversation was 
heightened by an air ot ioreigu novelty. 

As she was not liacknied in the common 
language of conversation, her ideas were 
expressed in select and accurate terms, so 
that her tiioughts appeared original, as. ‘ 
well as just. 

Isabella, who was fond of talents, and 
• yet louder of novelty, was charmed, the. 
first ewning, with her new friend, more 
especiaTly as she perceived, that her abi- 
lities had not escaped madame de Rosier. 

She displayed all her little treasures of 
literature, but was surprised to observe,, 
tliat, though every shining thing she 
said was ttiken notice of, nothing dazzled 
* the eyes of her judge ; gradually her de- 
sire to talk subsided, and she felt some 
curiosity to- hear. She experienced the 
new pleasure of conversing with a person, 
whom she perceived to be her superior' 
in understanding, and whose superiority- 
she could admire,, withut any mixture of ' 
envy. 

“ Then,” said she, pausing, one day, af- 
Iferhaving successfully enumerated thedates 
of the reigns of rU the English kings, I * 
suppose‘ youi have something in French, 
like our Gray’s Memoria Technica, or 
else you never could have such a prodi- 
. ^ious quantity of dates in your head. Had 
you as much knowledge of chronology 

B.5- 
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and history, when you were of my age, 
as — as ” 

“ As you have ? ” said madame de Ro^ 
sier — “ I do not know, w'hetber ] had, at 
your age, but I can assure you, that I 
have not now.” 

“ Nay,” replied Isabella, with an in- 
credulous smile, but yoa only say that 
fi’om modesty.” 

“ From vanity, more likely.” 

Vanity, impossible ! you don’t under- 
stand me.” 

“ Pardon me, but you do not under-* 
stand me.” 

“ A person” cried Isabella,. “ can’t sure- 
ly be vain — what w e, in English, call vain* 
— of not remembering any thing.” 

“ Is it then impossible, that a person 
should be what you in English call vain 
of not remembering what is useless ? I 
dare say you can tell me the name of 
that wise man, who prayed for the art of 
forgetting.” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t know his name,. 
I never heard of him before ; was he a Gre- 
cian, or a Roman, or an Englishman ? can’t 
you recollect his name ? what does it be- 
• gin with ?” 

“ 1 do not wish, either for your sake 
or my own, to remember the name; let 
us content ourselves with the wise man’s 
sense, whether he were a Grecian, a Ro- 
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man, or an Englishman; even the first 
letter of his name might be left among the 
useless things — might it not?” 

“ But,” — replied Isabella, a little 
piqued, — “ I do not know what you cali 
useless.” 

“ Those, of which you can make no 
use,” said madame de Rosier, with sim- 
plicity. 

“ You don’t mean, though, all the 
names, and dates, and kings, and Roman 
emperors, and all the remarkable events, 
that I have learned by heart ?” 

“ It is useful, I allow,” replied madame 
de Rosier, “ to know by heart the names 
of the English kings and Roman' em- 
perors, and to- remember the dates of their 
reigns,, otherwise we should be obliged, 
whenever we wanted them, to seai'ch in 
the books in which they are to be found, 
and that wastes time.” 

** Wastes time — ^yes; but what’s worse,” 
said Isabella, “ a person looks so awkward 
and foolish in company, who does not 
know these things — things that every 
body knows.” 

“ And that every body is supposed to 
know added madame de Rosier. 

“A person,” — continued Isabella — 
could make no figure in conversation, 
you know, amongst well informed people, 
if,she didn’t know these things.” 

* w » . • * . 
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“ Certainly not,” said madame de Ro- 
sier, “ nor could she make a figure, 
amongst well informed people, by telling 
them, what, as you observed just now, 
every body knows.” 

“ But I do not mean,” said Isabella, 
after a mortified pause, “ that every body 
knows the remarkable events, though they 
may have learnt the reigns of the kings 
by heart; for 1 assure you, the other day, 

I found it a great advantage, when some- 
body was talking about the powder-tax, 
to be able to tell, in a room full of com- 
pany, that powder for the hair was first 
introduced into England in the year 1614, 
and tbat potatoes, which, very luckilj' for 
me, were next to powder in “ the Tablet 
of Memory,” were first brought to Eng- 
land in the year 1586. And the very 
same evening, when mamma was showing 
some pretty coloured note paper, which 
she had just got, I l>ad an opportunity of 
saying, that white paper was first made 
in England in the year 1587, and a gen- 
tleman made me a bow, and said, he 
would give the world for my memory. So 
you see, that these, at least, are not to be 
counted amongst the useless things — ^are 
they ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied madame de -- 
Rosier; “ we can form some idea of the 
civilization of a country at any period, 
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FRENCH GOVERNESS. 13 

by knowing that such a frivolous luxury 
as powder was then first introduced: 
trifles become matters of importance to 
those who have the good sense to know 
how to make them of use; and as for 
paper, that, and the art of printing, are 

so intimately connected-^ ” 

“ Ah !” interrupted Isabella, “ if they 
had asked me, I could have told them 
when the first printing press' was esta- 
blished in Westminster Abbey — in 1494.'’' 
“ And paper was made in England?” 

• Have you forgot so soon ? — in 1587.” 
“ It is well worth remarking,” said 
madame de Rosier, “ that literature in 
England must have at that > time made 
but a very slow progress, since a hundred 
years had elapsed between the establish- 
ing of yonr printing press,- and the mak- 
ing of your white paper j — I allow these 
are not useless facts.” 

♦ “ That never struck me, before;” said 

Isabella, ingenuously ; “ I only remem- 
bered these things, to repeat in conver- 
sation.” ' 

Here madame de Rosier, pleased to- 
observe, that' her pupil had caught an 
idea that was new to her, dropped the 
conversation, and left Isabella to apply 
what had passed.— -^Active and inge- 
nious young people should have, much 
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lef». to their own intelligent exertions, and 
to tljeir own candour. 

Matilda, the second daughter, was afe 
first pleased with tnadame dc Rosier, be- 
cause she looked well in mourning, and 
afterward she became interested for her,, 
from hearing the history of her misfor- 
tunes, of which madame de Rosier, one 
evening, gave her a sinvple, pathetic- 
account. Matilda was particularly touch- 
ed by the account of the early death of 
this lady’s beautiful and accomplished 
' daughter; she dwelt upon every circum- 
stance, and, with anxious curiosity, asked 
a variety of questions. 

“ I think I can form a perfect idea of 
her now,” said Matilda, after she had in- 
quired concerning the colour of her hair,, 
of her eyes, her complexion, her height, 
her voice, her manners, and her dress — ^ 
“ I think I have a perfect idea of her now !” 

“ Oh no !” said madame de Rosier, 
with a sigh, “ you cannot form a per- 
fect idea of ray Rosalie from any of these 
things; she was handsome and graceful, 
but it was not her person — it was her 
mind;” said the mother,, with a falter- 
ing voice — her voice had, till this instant,, 
been steady and composed. 

. “ I beg your pardon — I will ask you no- 
more questions,” said Matilda. 
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“ My love,” said madanie de Rosier, 
“ ask me as many as you please — I like 
to think of her — I may now speak of her 
without vanity — her character would 
have pleased you.” 

“ I am sure it would,” said Matilda j 
** do you think she would have liked me 
or Isabella the best?” 

She would have liked each of yon for 
>your diiTereut good qualities, I think; she 
would not have made her love an object 
of competition, or the cause of jealousy 
between two sisters; she could make her- 
self sufficiently beloved, without stoop- 
ing to any such meait arts. She had 
two friends, who loved her tenderly ; they 
knew, that she was perfectly sincere, and 
that she would not flatter either of them 
— ^you know that is only childish affec- 
tion, which is without esteem — Rosalie 
was esteemed autant quVaimee." 

“ How I should have liked such a friend! 
but I am afraid she would have been so 
much my superior, she would have de- 
spised me — Isabella would have had all 
her conversation, because she knows so 
much, and I know nothing !” 

“-If you know that you know nothing,” 
said madame de Rosier, with an encou- 
raging smile, “ you know as much as the 
•wisest of men. When the oracle pro- 
nounced Socrates to be the wisest of meii^. 
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he explained it by observing, * that he 
knew himself to be ignorant, whilst other 
men,’ said he, ‘ believing that they know 
€verv thing, are not likely to improve.’" 

“Then you think I am likely to im* 
prove?” said Matilda, with a look of doubt- 
ful hope. 

“ Certainly,” said madame de Rosier,. 
** if you exert yourself, you may be any 
thing yon please." 

. “ Not any thing I please, for I should' 

please to be as clever, and as good, and 
as amiable, and as estimable too, us your 
Rosalie-: — but that’s impossible — Tell me, 
however, what she was at my age — and 
what sort of things she used to do and say 
— and what books she read — and how she 
employed herself from morning till night.” 

“ That must be for to-raorrowi” said? 
madame de Rosier, “ I must now show. 
Herbert thq book of prints, that he want- 
ed to see.” 

It was the first time, that Herbert had' 
ever asked to look into a book. Madame 
de Rosier had taken him entirely out of- 
the hands of Mrs. Grace, and finding, 
that his painful associations with the sight of 
the syllables in his dog’s-eared spelling- 
book could not immediately be conquer- 
ed, she prudently resolved to cultivate- 
his powers of attention upon other sub- 
jects, and not to return to syllaljic difii- 
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culties, until the young gentleman should 
have forgotten his literary misfortunes, 
and acquired sufficient energy and pa- 
tience, to ensure success. 

“ It is of little consequence,” said she, 
whether the boy read a year sooner or 
later — but it is of great consequence, that 
he should love literature.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Harcourt, to 
whom this observation was addressed, “ I 
am sure you will manage all those things 
properly — 1 leave him entirely to you— 
Grace quite gives him up — If he read by 
tlie time we must think of sending him to 
school, I shall be satisfied— only keep him 
outof my way,” added shelaughing, “ when 
l»e is stammering over that unfortunate 
spelling-book, for I don’t pretend to be 
gifted with the patience of Job.” 

' Have you any objection,” said ma- 
dame de Rosier, “ to my buying, for him,* 
some new toys?” 

“ None in the world — buy any thing 
you will — do any thing you please — I 
give you carte-blanche,” said Mrs. Har- 
court. 

After madame de Rosier bad been some 
time at Mrs. Harcourt’s, and had care- 
fully studie<l the characters, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the habits of all her pupils, 
she took them with her, one morning, to 
a large toy-shop, or rather warehouse for 
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toys, which had been lately opened, un- 
der the direction ol’ an ingenious gentle- 
man, who had employed proper workmen 
to execute rational toys for the rising ge- 
neration. 

When Herbert entered “ the rational 
toj'-^hop,” he looked all around, and, with 
an air of disappointment, exclaimed — 
“ Wl.y, I see neither whips, nor horses! 
nor phaetons, nor coaches Nor 

dressed dolls'.” said Favoretta, in a re- 
proachful tone — “ nor baby houses!” 

“ Nor soldiers, — nor a drum,” continued 

Herbert. “ I am sure I never saw 

such a toy-shop,” said Favoretta; “ I ex- 
pected the finest things, that ever were 
seen, because it was such a new great 
shop, and here are nothing but vulgar- 
looking things — great carts and wheel- 
barrows, and things fit for orange- women’s 
daughters, I think.” 

This sally of wit was not admired as 
much as it would have been by Favo- 
retta’s flatterers, in her mother’s draw- 
ing-room ; — her brother seized upon the 
very cart, which she had abused, and, 
dragging it about the room, with noisy 
joy, declared he had found out, that it 
was better than a coach and six, that 
would hold nothing ; and he was even sa- 
tisfied without horses, because he reflect- 
ed, that he could be the best horse him.- 
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self, and that wooden horses, after all, 
cannot gallop, and they never mind if 
you whip them ever so much ; you piust 
drag them along all the time, tiwugh you 
make believe y said Herbert, that they draw 
the coach of themselves; if one gives them 
the least push, they tumbledown on their 
sides, and one must turn back, for ever and 
ever, to set them up upon their wooden 
legs again — I don’t like make-believe 
hoi ses ; I had rather be both man and horse 
dor myself, — Then whipping himself, he 
..galloped away, pleased with his centaur 
• character^ 

. When the little boy in Sacontala is of- 
fered fora plaything “ a peacock of earthen 
warey painted with rich colours,' he an- 
swers — “ I shall like the peacock, if it can 
run and fiy — not else." The Indian drama 
of Sacontala was written many centuries 
ago. Notwithstanding it has so long been, 
observed, that children dislike useless, 
motionles playthings, it is but of late, that 
more rational toys have been devised for 
their amusements. 

Whilst Herbert’s cart rolled on, Favo- 
retta viewed it with scornful eyes ; but at 
length, cured by the neglect of the spec- 
tators of this ;fit of disdain, she conde- 
cended to be pleased, and spied a few 
. things worthy of her notice. — Bilboquets, 

battledores, and shuttlecocks, she ao»- 

•■>v ■ 
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kno%vledged, were no bad thingB — “ And 
pray,” said she, “ what are those pretty 
little baskets, madame de Hosier ? — And 
those others, which look as if they were 
but just begun ? — And what are those 
strings, that look like mamma’s bell cords 
— and is that a thing for making laces, 
such as Grace laces me with? — And what 
are those cabinets, with little drawers, 
for?” 

Madame de Rosier bad taken notice of 
these little cabinets j they were for young 
mineralogists— «l>e was also tempted by a 
botanical apparatus, but as ber pupils 
-were not immediately going into the coun- 
try,, where flowers could be procured, she 
was forced to content hersdf with such 
things, as could alford them employment 
in town. The making of baskets, of bell- 
ropes, and of cords for window-curtains, 
were occupations, in which, she thought, 
they might successfully aj>ply themselves. 
The materials for these little manufac- 
tures, were here ready prepared ; and only 
such difiiculties were left, as children love 
to concjuer. The materials for the baskets, 
and a little magnifying glass, which Fa- 
vorelta wished to have, were just packed 
up in a basket, which was to serve for a 
model, when Herbert’s voice was heard 
at the olhei’ end of the shop — he was ex- 
claiming, in an .impatient tone, “ 1 must. 
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and I will^ eat them, I say !’* He had 
crept under the counter, and, unperceived ‘ 
by the busy shopman, had dragged, out 
ol a pigeon-hole, near the ground, a 
parcel, vvrapped up in brown paper: he 
had seated iiimself upon the ground, with 
his back to the company, and with pa- 
tience vyorthyol a better object, at length 
untied the .dilhcult knot, pulled off fhe 
stiing, and opened the parcel. Within 

appeared a num- 
of httle packets, curiously folded in 
papei of a light brown— Herbert opened - 
one of these, and, finding that it contain- 

1 b round things, wliich 

looked like comfi.s, he raised the paper 
to his mouth, which opened wide to re- 
geive them .-— 1 he shopman stopped his 
arm, assured him, that they were “ not 
g^d to eat;"-bm Herbert .^pliedTn 
the angry tone, winch caught madame 
de Rosier s ear— “ They are the seeds of 
radishes, my dear,” said shej “ if thev be 
sovvn in the ground, they will become ra- 

dll hTv.’ fit to eat, but not 

il then, ^^lasie them now, and try.” He 

willingdy obeyed 3 but put the seeds verv 

quickly out ot his mouth, when he founiT 

tha they were not sweet. He then said! 

hat he migdit sowthem m the little gar- 

luijjht be fit to eat some time or other.” 
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Madame de Rosier bonglit the radish- 
seeds, and ordered a little spade, a hoe, 
and a watering pot, to be sent home for 
him. 

Herbert’s face brightened with joy : 
he was surprised to find, that any of his 
requests were granted, because Grace 
had regularly reproved him for being 
troublesome whenever he asked for any 
thing: hence he had learned to have re- 
course to force or fraud, to obtain his ob- 
jects. He ventured now to hold madame 
de Rosier by the gown ; “ Stay a little 
longer,” said he, “ I want to look at 
every thing j” his curiosity dilated wdth 
his hopes. 

When madame de Rosier complied with 
his request to “ stay a little longer,” he 
had even the politeness, to push a stool 
towards her, saying, “ You’d better sit 
down, you will be tired of standing, as 
some people say they are; — but I’m not 
one of them. Tell ’em to give me down 
that wonderful thing, that I may see what 
it is ; will you ?” 

The wonderful thing, which had caught 
Herbert’s attention, was a dry -printing- 
press . — Madame de Rosier w'as glad, to 
procure this little machine for Herbert; 
for she hoped, that the new associations 
of pleasure, which he would form with 
the types in the little compositor’s stick, 
would efface the painful" remembrance of 
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liis early difficulties with the syllables in 
the spelling-book. She also purchased a 
box of models of common furniture, wdiich 
were made to take to pieces, and to be 
put together again, and on which the 
names of all the parts were printed. — A 
number of other useful toys tempted her, 
but she determined not to be too profuse: 
she did not wish to purchase the love of 
her little pupils by presents ; her object 
was to provide them with independent oc- 
cupations; — to create a taste for industry 
without the dangerous excitation of con- 
tinual variety. 

Isabella was delighted with the idea of 
filling upa small biographical chart, which 
resembled Priestley’s; — she was impa- 
tient also to draw the map of the world 
upon a small silk balloon, which could be 
filled with common air, or folded up flat 
at pleasure. 

Matilda, after much hesitation, said, 
she had decided her mind, just as they 
were going out of the shop. She chose a 
small loom for weaving riband and tape, 
which Isabella admired, because* she re- 
membered to have seen it described in 
“ Townsend’s Travels but, before the 
man could put up the loom for Matilda, 
she begged to have a little machine for 
drawing in perspective, because the per- 
son who showed it assured her, that it re- 
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quired no sort of genius^ to draw perfectly 
well in perspective with this instrument. 

In their way home, madame de Ro- 
sier stopped the carriage at a circulating 
library. “ Are you going to ask for the 
novel we were talking of yesterday ?” cried 
Matilda. 

“ A novel !” said Isabella, contemptu- 
ously j No, I dare say madame de Ro- 
sier is not a novel reader.” 

“ Zeluco, sir, if you please;” said ma- 
dame de Rosier. — “ You see, Isabella, not- 
withstanding the danger of forfeiting your 
good opinion, 1 have dared to ask for a 
novel.” 

“ Weil; I always understood, I am 
sure,” replied Isabella, disdainfull}^ “ that 
none but trifling silly people were novel 
readers.” 

“ Were readers of trifling silly novels, 
perhaps you mean answered madame 
de Rosier, with temper ; “ but I flatter my- 
self, you will not find Zeluco either trif- 
ling or silly.” 

“ No, not Zeluco, to be sure,” said 
Isabella; recollecting herself, “ for now I 
remember Mr. Gibbon, the great histo- 
rian, mentions Zeluco in one of bis let- 
ters ; he says, it is the best philosophical 
romance of the age.— I particularly re- 
member ihaty because somebody had been 
talking of Zeluco the very day I was re;id- 
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ing that letter ; and I asked my governess 
to get it for me, but slie said it U’asa novel 
—however, Mr. Gibbon calls it a plultK 
sophical romance — — • ' 

“ The name,” said madame de Rosier', 
will i>ot make much difference to w.f, 
but I agree with you in thinking, that as 
people, who catmot judge for themselves, 
are apt to be misled by names, it would 
be advantageous, to invent some new name 
for philosophical novels, that they may no 
longer be contraband goods — that they 
may not be confounded with the trifling 
silly‘productions, for which you have so 
just a disdain.” 

Now, ma’am, will you ask” cried 
Herbert, as the carriage stopped at his 
mother’s door, ^ vvill you ask, whether 
the man has brought home my spade and 
the watering pot^? I know you don’t like, 
that 1 should go to the servants for what 
I want; but I'm’ln a great hurry for the 
spade, because I want to dig the bed for 
my radishes before night. — I’ve got my 
seeds safe in mv hand.” ' 

Madame de Rosier, much pleased by 
this instance of obedience in her impa- 
tient pupil, instantly inquired lor what he 
want^, to convince him, that it was 
possible he could have his wishes grati- 
fied by a person, who was not an inliabi- 
taTitbf,th€ stable or the kitchen, — Isabella 
• VOL. III. C 
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have registered it in her list. of re- 
inarkablo events, that Herbert, this day, 
was not seen with the butler, the footman, 
or the coachman. Madame de Rosier, 
who was aware of the force of habit, and 
who thought, that no evil could be greater 
than that of hazarding the integrity of 
her little pupils, did not exact irom them 
any promise of abstaining from the com- 
pany of the servants, with whom they 
had been accustomed to converse; but 
she had provided the children with occu- 
pations, that they might not be tempted, 
by idleness, 'to seek for improper compa- 
nions; and, by interesting himself with 
unaffected good nature in their amuse- 
ments, she endeavoured to give them a 
taste for the sympathy of their superiors 
in knowledge, instead of a desire lor the 
flattery ’•of inferiors. She arranged their 
occupations in such a manner, that, with- 
out watching them every instant, she 
nii<rht know what they were doing, ana 
where they were; and she showed so 
much readiness, to procurejor thern any 
thins that was reasonable, that they tound 
■‘it the shortest method, to address their 
petitions to her in 

Children will necessarily delight in the 
company of those, who make them hap- 
pyTmLame de Rosier knew bow to 
make her pupils contented, by exciting 
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them to employments, in which they felt 
that they were successful. 

“Mamma! mamma! dear mamma!” 
cried Favoretta, running into the hall, and 
stopping Mrs. Harcourt, who was dressed, 
and going out to dinner — “ Do come into 
the parlour, to look at my basket, my 
beautiful basket, that I am making all 
myself.” — “And do mother, or some of ye, 
come out into the garden, and see the bed 
that I’ve dug, with my own hands, for ray 

radishes I’m as hot as fire, I know,” 

said Herbert, pushing his hat back from 
his forehead. 

“ O! don’t come near me with the- 
watering pot in your hand j” said Mns. 
Harcourt, shrinking back, and looking at 
Herbert’s hands, which were not as wliite 
as her own. 

“ The carriage is but just come to the 
door, ma’am,” said Isabella, who next 
appeared in the hall j “ I only want you 
for one instant, to show you something, 
that is to hang up in your dressing-room, 
when I have finished it, mamma j it is re- 
ally beautiful.” 

“ Well, don’t keep me long,” said ]\Irs. 
Harcourt, “ for, indeed, 1 am too late, 
already.” 

“ O, no ! indeed you will not be too' 
late, mamma, — only look at my basket,” 
said Favoretta, gently pulling lier mother, 

C 2 
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■ by the hand, into the parlour.— ‘Isabella 
pointed to her silk globe, which was sus- 
pended in the window, and taking up her 
camel-hair pencil, cried, — “ Only look, 
ma'am, how nicely I have traced the Rhine, 
the Po, the Elbe, and the Danube; you 
see 1 have not quite finished Europe; it 
will be another looking tiding, when Asia, 
Africa, and America are*doue, and when, 
the colours are quite dry.” 

** Now, Isabella, pray let her look at 
my basket,” cried the eager Favoretta, 
holding up the scarcely begun baskets — 
“ I will do a row, to show you how it is 
done and the little girl, with busy fin- 
gers, began to weave. The ingenious and 
delicate appearance of the work, and the 
happy countenance of the little work-wo- 
man, fixed the mother’s pleased attention, 
and she, for a moment, forgot, that her 
carriage was waiting. 

** The carriage is at the door, ma’am 
said the footman. 

“ I must be gone I” cried Mrs. Har- 
court, starting from her reverie. “ What 
am I doing here ! — I ought to have been» 

away this half hour Matilda 1 — why is 

not she amongst you ?” 

Matilda, apart from the busy company, 
was reading, with so much earnestness, 
that her mother called twice, before she 
looked up.. 
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** How happy you all look,” continued 
M rs. Harcourt, “ And I am going to one 
of those wrrible- great dinners — I sha’n’t 
eat one morsel; — then cards all night, 
which I hate as much as you <Io, Isabella, 
-r-pity me, madanje de Rosier ! — good b}', 
happy creatures!” — and with some real 
and some atfecled reluctance, Mrs. Har- 
court depleted. 

It is easy to make children happy, for 
• one evening, with new toys, and new em- 
ployments; but the diflicnlty, is to con- 
tinue the pleasure of occupation, after it 
has lost its novelty ; the power of habit 
may well supply the place of the chami 
novelty. Madame de Rosier exerted her- 
self, for some weeks, to invent occupa- 
tions for her pupils, that she might in- 
duce in their minds a love for industry ; 
and when they had tasted the pleasure, 
and formed the habit of doing somethings 
she now and then suffered them to ex- 
perience the misery of having nothing to 
do.-^The state of ennuis when contrasted 
with that of pleasurable mental or bodily 
activity, becomes odious and insuppprta- 
ble to children. 

Our readers must have remarked, that 
Herbert, when he seized upon the radish- 
seeds, in the rational toy-shop, had not 
then learned just notions of the natui'e of 
property. — Madame de Rosier did not, 
like Mrs. Grace, repeat, ineftectually, fifty 
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time.*? a clay — “ Master Herbert, don’t 
touch that !” — “ Master Herbert, for 
shame !” — “ Let that alone, sir!”- — “ Ma- 
ster Herbert, how dare you, sir !” but she 
prudently began, by putting forbidden 
goods entirely out of his reach j thus she, 
at least, prevented the necessity for perpe- 
tual irritating prohibitions, and diminish- 
ed, with the temptation, the diSfeire to dis- 
obey ; she gave him some things for his 
civ/i use, and scrupulously refrained from • 
encroaching upon liis property ; Isabella 
and Matilda followed her example, in this 
respect, and thus practically explained 
to Herbert, the meaning of the words 
7mne and yours. He was extremely de- 
sirous of going with madame de Rosier 
to different shops, but she coolly answered 
his entreaties, by observing, “ that she 
could not venture to take him into any 
one’s house, till she was sure, that he 
would not meddle with what was not his 
own/^ — Herbert now felt the inconveni- 
ence of his lawless habits; to enjoy the 
pleasures, he perceived that it was neces- 
sary to submit to the duties of society ; 
and he began to rcqiect “ the rights of 
things and persons*.*' When his new sense 
of right and wrong had been sufliciently 
exercised at home, madame de Rosier 
ventured to expose him to more danger- 

Blackstone. 
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Ohs trials abroad ; she took him to a car- - 
Renter’s workshop, and though the saw, 
the hammer, the chisel, the plane, and 
the vice, assailed him in various forms of 
temptation, his powers of forbearance 
came off victorious. 

“ To bear and forbear^' has been said 
to be the sum of manly virtue; the virtue 
of forbearance in childhood must ahvavs 
be measured by the pupil’s disposition to 
activity ; a vivacious boy must often have 
occasion to forbear more, in a (Quarter of 
an hour, than a dull, indolent child, in a 
quarter of a year. 

“ May I touch this ?” — ^ May I med- 
dle with that?” were questions, which 
our prudent hero now failed not to ask 
before he meddled with the property of 
others, and he found his advantage in this 
mode of proceeding. He observed that 
his governess was,, in this respect, as scru- 
pulous as she required that he should be, 
and he consequently believed in the truth 
and general utility of her precepts. 

The coachmaker’s, the cooper’s, the 
turner’s, the cabinet-maker’s, even the 
black ironmonger's and noisy tinman’s 
shop, afforded entertainment for many a 
morning; a trifling gratuity often pur- 
chased much instruction, and madame 
de Rosier always examined the counte- 
. nance of the workman, before she sulfered 
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her little pupils, to attack him with ques- 
tion?. The eager curiosity of children i» 
generally rather agreeable, than torment- 
ing, to tradesmen, who are not too busy 
to be benevolent : and the care which 
Herbert took not to be troublesome, pleas- 
ed those to whom he addressed himself. 
— He was delighted at the ii|>liolsterer’s 
to observe, that his little models of furni- 
ture had taught him how several things 
were put together^ and he soon learned the 
workmen’s names for his ideas. He rea- 
dily understood the use of all that he saw, 
when he went to a book-bindec’s and to 
a printing office, because, in his own 
printing and book-binder’s press, he had 
seen similar contrivances in miniature. 

Prints, as well as models, were used to 
enlarge his ideas of visible objects.— -ma- 
dame de Rosier borrowed the Dictionnaire 
des Artsetdes Metiers, Buffon, and seve- 
ral books, which contained good prints 
of animals, machines, and architecture; 
these provided amusement on rainy days. 
At first, she found it difficult to (ix the 
attention of the boisterous Herbert and 
the capricious Favoretta. — Before they 
had half examined one print, they wanted 
to turn over the leaf to see another ; but 
this desultory impatient curiosity she en- 
deavoured to cure, by steadily showing 
only one or two prints for one day’s 
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amusement. Herbert, who could but 
just spcii words of one syllable, could not 
read what was written at' the bottom of 
the prints, and he was sometimes asham- 
ed of applying to Favoretta for assistance; 
— the names, that were printed upon his 
little models of furniture, he at length 
learned to make out. The press zvas 
obliged to stand stiU, when Favoretta, or 
his friend, madame de Rosier, was not 
at hand, to tell him, letter by letter, how 
to spell the words, that he wanted to print. . 
He, one evening, went up to madame de 
Rosier, and, with a resolute face, said, 

“ I must learn to read.” 

** If any body will be so good as to teach 
you, 1 suppose you mean said she, smil- 
ing*^. 

** Will be so good ?” .said he : per- 

haps you could teach me, though Grace 
says, 'tis very difficult; — I’ll do my best.” 

“ Then I’ll do my best too,” said ma- 
dame de Rosier. 

The consequences of these good reso- 
lutions were surprising to Mrs. Grace. — 
Master Herbert was quite changed, she 
observed; and she wondered, why he 
would never read, when she took so much 
pains with him for an hour every day to 
hear him his task. — “ Madame de What 
d’ye call her,” added Mrs. Grace, “ need 

* Vide RoMseau. 
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not boast much of the hand she has ha^ 
in tiie business: for I’ve been by at odd 
times, and watched her ways^ whilst I 
have been dressing miss Favoretta, and 
she has been l>earing you your task, ma- 
ster Herbert/’ 

“ Slie doesn’t call it my task — I hate 
that word.” 

“ AVell, I don’t know what she calls it; 
for I don’t pretend to be a French govern.- 
es.s, for my part; but I can read Englislv 
master Herbert, as well as another; and 
it’s strange if I could not teach my mo- 
ther tongue, better than an emigrant. — 
What 1 say is, that she never takes much 
pains one way or the other; for by the 
clock, in mistress's dressing-room, I mi- 
nuted her twice, and she was five minuted 
at one time, and not above seven the other. 
— Easy earning money for governesses 
now-a days. — No tasks! — No, not she! — 
Nothing all day long, hut play! — play — 
play, laughing, and running, and walk- 
ing, and going to see all the shops and 
sights, and going out in the coach to bring 
home radishes, and tongue-grass, to be 
sure— , and every thing in the house is to 
be as she pleases, to be sure. — I am sure 
my mistress is too good to her, only be- 
cause she was born a lady, they say. — Do 
pray, master Herbert, stand still, whilst 
I comb your hair, unless that’s against 
your new governess’s commandments.” 
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comb my own hair, Grace,” said 
Herbert, manfully. — " I don’t lilce one 
word you have been saying ; though 1 
don’t mind any thing you, or any body 
else, can say against wy fj'iend.—She is 
my friend — and she has taught me to 
read, I say, without bouncing me about, 
and shaking me, and master Ilerberthig 
me for ever. An<l what harm did it da 
the coach, to bring home my radishes? — 
My radishes are come up, and she shall 
have some of them. — And ,1 like the sights 
and shops she shows me, — but she does 
not like that I should talk to you, there- 
fore I’ll say no more; — but good morn- 
ing to yon, Grace.” ’ 

Herbert, red with generoits passion, 
nished out of the room ; and Grace, pale 
with malicious rage^ turned towards the 
other door, that opened into Mrs. Har- 
court’s bedchamber, for madame de Ro- 
sier, at this moment, appeared. “ I 

thought I heard a great noise?” — “ It was 
only master Herbert, ma’am, that uvu't 
never stand still, to have his hair combed-— 
and says he’ll comb it for himself — I am 
sure 1 wish he would.” 

Madame de Rosier saw, by the embar- 
rassed manner and stifled choler of Mrsi 
Grace, that the whole truth of the busi- 
ness had not been told, and she repented 
her indiscretion, in having left Herber^ 
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with her even lor a few minutes. She 
forbore, however, to question Herbert, 
vrho maintained a dignified silence upon 
the subject; and the same species of si- 
lence would also become the historian 
upon this occasion, were it not necessary, 
that the character of an intriguing lady’s 
maid should, for the sake both of parents 
and children, be fully delineated. 

Mrs. Grace, offended by madame de 
Rosier’s success in teaching her former 
pupil to read, jealous of this lady^s favour 
with her mistress and with the young la- 
dies, irritated by the bold deffarice of the 
indignant champion, who had stood forth 
in his friend's defence, formed a secret 
resolution to obtain' revenge. This she 
imparted, the very same day, to her con- 
fidant, Mrs. Rebecca. Mrs. Rebecca was 
the favourite maid of Mrs. Fanshaw, an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Harcourt’s — Grace 
invited Mrs. Rebecca, to drink tea with 
her.— As soon as the preliminary ceremo- 
lii'es of the tea table had been adjusted^ 
she proceeded fo state her grievances — 

** In former times, as nobody knows 
better than you, Mrs. Rebecca, I had my 
'mistress’s ear> and was all and all in the 
house, with her and the young ladies, 
and the old governess — and it was I, that 
was to teach master Herbert \o read, and 
miss Favoretta was almoet constantly. 
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from morning to night, except when she 
was called for by company, with me, 
and a sweet little, well dressed creature, 
always you know, she was.*’ 

“ A sweet little creature, indeed, ma’am, 
and I was wondering, before you spoke, 
not to see her in your room as usual, to 
night;” replied Mrs. Rebecca. 

“ Dear Mrs. Rebecca, you need not 
wonder at that, or any thing else that’s 
wonderful, in our present government 
above stairs. I’ll assure you ; for we have 
a new French governess, and new mea- 
sures. — Do you know, ma’auj, the coach 
is ordered to go about, at all hours, when- 
ever she pleases fo?' io take the young 
ladies out, and she is quite like my mis- 
tress. But no one can bear two mis- 
tresses, you know, Mrs. Rebecca, where- 
fore I’m come to a resolution, in short, 

. that either she or I shall quit the house, 
and we shall presently see which of us it 
must be. Mrs. Harcourt, at the upshot 
of all things, must be conscious, at the 
bottom of her heart, that if she is the ele- 
gantest dresser about town, it’s not all her. 
own merit.” 

“ Very true, indeed, Mrs. Grace,” re- 
plied her complaisant friend, “ and what 
sums of money her millinery might cost 
her, if she had no one clever at making 
up things at home ! You are blamed by 
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many, let me tell you, for doing as much 
as you do; — Mrs. Private, the milliner, I 
know, from the best authority, is not your 
friend — now, for my part, I think it is no 
bad thing to have friends abroad^ if one 
eomes to any difficultic.s at home. — In- 
deed, my dear, your attachment, to Mrs. 
Harcourt quite blinds you — but, to be 
sure, you know your own affairs best.” 

• Why, 1 am not for changing, when- 
I am well,” replied. Grace ; “ Mrs. Har-, 
court is abroad a great deal, and he.s is, 
all things consiilered, a very eligible house. 
Now, what 1 build my hopes upon, my 
dear Mrs. Rebecca, is this — that ladies,, 
like some people,- who have bien beau- 
ties, and come to make (hemsdves up, and- 
wear pearl powder, and false auburn hair, 
and twenty things that are not to be ad- 
vertised, you know, don’t like quarrelling 
with those that are in the secret — and la- 
dies, who have never made a rout about- 
governesses and edication, till lately, and- 
now, perhaps, only for fashion’s sake, 
would, upon a pinch — don’t you think — 
rather part with a French -governess, 
when there are so many, thanl with a fa- 
vourite maid, who- knows her ways, and 

a good taste in dress, which so few 
can boast ?” 

O, surely 1 surely!” said Mrs. Re- 
becca j, and having tasted Mrs. Grace’s- 
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creme-de- noyau, it was decided, that war 
should be declared against the governess^ 
Madame de Rosier, happily unconscious 
of the machinations of her enemies, and 
even unsuspicious of having any, was, 
during this important conference, em»* 
ploj^ed in reading MarmontePs Silvain,^ 
with Isabella and Matilda. They were 
^extremely ii>terested in this little play, 
and Mrs. Harcourt, who came into the 
room, whilst they were reading, actually 
sat down on the sofa beside Isabella, andj 
putting her arm round her daughter’s 
waist, said — “ Go on, love, let me have a 
share in some of your pleasures — lately,, 
whenever I see yon, you all look the pic- 
ture of happiness — Go on, pray, rnadame 
de Rosier.” 

“ It was I, who was reading, mamma,’^ 
said Isabella, pointing to the place ovec 
madame de Rosier’s shoulder — 

" Une femme douce et sage 
A toujoiirs lant d’avantage !' 

Ella a pour elle en partagc 
L’agrement, et la raison.” 

“ Isabella,” said Mrs. Harcourt, from 
whom a scarcely audible sigh h^d escaped,. 

Isabella really reads French, almost as 
well as sl>e does English.”' 

“ f am improved^ very much, ‘since I 
have heard madame de Rosier read j” said 
Isabella, 
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“ I don’t doubt that, in the least ; you 
are, all of you, much improred, I think, 
in every thing ; — I am sure I feei very 
much obliged to madame de Rosier.” 

Matilda looked pleased by this speech 
of her mother’s, and affectionately said — 
“ I am glad, mamma,' you like her as 
well as we do— O ! 1 forgot that madame 
de Rosier was by — but it is not flattery, 
however.” 

“ You see you have won all thek* 
hearts”— /rowi me, Mrs. Harcourt was near 
saying, but she paused, and, with a faint 
laugh, added, yet you see I am not 
jealous. — Matilda ! read those lines, that 
your sister has just read, I want to hear 
them again.” 

Mrs. Harcourt sent for her work, and 
spent the evening at home. Madame de 
Rosier, without effort or affectation, dissi- 
pated the slight feeling of jealousy, which 
she observed in the mother’s mind, and 
directed towards her the attention of her 
children, without disclaiming, however, 
the praise that was justly her due. She 
was aware, that she could not increase her 
pupil’s real affection for their mother, by 
urging them to sentimental hypocrisy. 

Whether Mrs. Harcourt understood her 
conduct this evening, she could not dis- 
cover, lor politeness does not always speak 
the unqualified language of the heart — 
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but she trusted to the effect of time, on 
which persons of integrity may always 
securely rely for their reward. — Mrs. 
Harcourt gradually discovered, that, as 
she became more intcre&ted in the occur 
pations and amusements of her children, 
they became more and more grateful for 
her sympathy; she consequently grew 
fonder of domestic life, and of the person, 
who had introduced its pleasures into her 
family. 

That we may not be accused of attri- 
buting any miraculous power to our 
French governess, we shall explain the na- 
tural means, by which she in^proved her 
pupils. 

We have already pointed out, how she 
discouraged, in Isabellu» the vain desire 
to load her memory with historical and 
chronological facts, merely for the purpose 
of ostentation. She gradually excited her 
to read books of reasoning, and began with 
those, in which reasoning and amusement 
are mixed. She also endeavoured to cul- 
tivate her imagination, by giving her a 
few well chosen passages to read, froni 
the best English, French, and Italian 
poets. It was an easier task to direct the 
activity of Isabella’s mind, than to excite 
Matilda’s dormant powers. - Madame de 
Hosier patiently waited, till she disco- 
vered sometliing, which seemed to please 
Matilda more than usual. The first book 
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that she appeared' to like particularly, 
was “ Les Conversations d’Emilie;” one 
passage she read with great delight, aloud, 
and madame de Rosier, who perceived, by 
the manner of reading it, that she com- 
pletely understood the elegance of the 
French, begged her to try if she could 
translate it into English. Jt was not moi'e 
than half a page. Matilda was not terri- 
fied at the length of such an undertaking; 
— she succeeded, and the praises, that 
were bestowed upon her translation, ex- 
cited in her mind some portion of ambi- 
tion. 

Madame de Rosier took the greatest 
Care in conversing with Matilda, to make 
her feel her own powers; whenever she 
used good arguments, they were imme- 
diately attended to ; and when Matilda 
perceived, that a prodigious memory was 
not essential to success, she was inspired 
with courage, to converse unreservedly. 

An accident pointed out to madame 
de Rosier another resource in Matilda’s 
education. — One day Herbert called his 
sister Matilda to look at an ant, who was 
trying to crawl up a stick ; he seemed 
scarcely able to carry his large white 
load in his little forceps, and he frequent- 
ly fell back, when he had just reached the 
top of the stick. — Madame de Rosier, 
who knew how much of the art of instruc- 
tion depends upon seizing the proper mo- 
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merits to introduce new ideas, asked Her- 
bert, whether he had ever heard of the 
poor snail, who, like this ant, slipped back 
continually, as he was endeavouring to 
climb a wall twenty feet high. 

“ I never heard of that snail — pray tell 
me the story !” cried Herbert. 

“ It is not a story — it is a questiorf in 
arithmetic replied madame de Rosier. 

. — “ This snail was to crawl up a wall, 
twenty feet high j he crawled up five feet 
every day, and slipped back again four 
feet every night ; — in how many days did 
he reach the top of the wall?” 

“ I love questions -in arithmetic,” ex- 
claimed Matilda, “ when they are not too 
difficult !” and immediately she whispered, 
to madame de Rosier, the answer to this 
-easy question. 

Her exclamation was not lost ; — ma- 
dame. de Rosier determined to cultivate 
her talents for arithmetic. Without fa- 
tiguing Matilda’s attention, by long exer- 
-cises in the common rules, she gave her 
questions,- which obliged her to think y 
and which excited her to reason, and 
to invent ; she gradually explained to 
-her pupil the relations of numbers, and 
.gave her rather more clear ideas of the 
.nature and use of the common rules of 
.arithmetic, than she bad acquired from 
her writing master, who had taught them 
only in a technical maimer. — Matilda’s 
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confidence in herself was thus increased. 
—When she had answered a difficull 
C]uestion, she could not doubt that she 
had succeeded ; this was not a matter 
that admitted of the uncertainty, which 
alarms timid tempers. — Madame de Ro- 
sier began, by asking her young aritl>> 
metician questions only when they were 
by themselves — but by and by she ap** 
pealed to her before the rest of the family. 
■ — Matilda coloured at firsf, and looked 
as .if site knew nothing of the business; 
ibut a distinct answer was given at last^ 
and Isabella’s opinion of her sister’s abi- 
lities rose with amazing rapidity, when 
the heard, that Matilda understood decir 
mal fractions. 

“ Now, my dear Matilda,” said roa- 
dame de Rosier, “ since you understand, 
what even Isabella thinks difficult, you 
will, I hofie, have sufficient confidence in 
yourself, to attempt things, which Isa- 
bella does not tl;ink difficult.” 

Matilda shook her head — ** I am not 
Isabella, yet,” said slie. 

“ No !” cried Isabella, with generous, 
sincere w’armth ; “ but you are much su- 
perior to Isabella ; I am certain, that 1 
could not answer those difficult questions, 
though you think me so quick — and, 
when once you have learned any thing, 
you never forget it j — the ideas are not 
superficial,” continued Isabella, turainur 
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to madame de Rosier, *‘#they have depth, 
like tli€ pins in Mosaic work.” 

Madame de Rosier smiled at this allu- 
sion, and encouraged by her smile, Isa- 
bella’s active imagination immediately 
produced another simile. 

“ I did not know my sister’s abilities, 
till lately — till you drew them out, ma- 
dame de Rosier, like your drawing upon 
the screen in sympathetic inks; — when 
you first produced it, 1 looked, and said 
there was nothing— and when I looked 
again, after you had held it to the fire for 
a few moments, beautiful colours and 
figures appeared.” 

We hope our readers have observed, 
that Isabella's conversation has become 
more agreeable, since she has suppressed 
some of her “ remarkable events.” — ^When 
the memory is overloaded, the imagina- 
tion, or the inventive faculty, often re- 
mains inactive; wit, as well as invention, 
depends upon the quick combination of 
ideas. 

Madame de Rosier, without using any 
artifice, succeeded in making Isabella and 
Matilda friends, instead of rivals, by placing 
them, as much as possible, in situations, 
in which they could mutually sympathize, 
and by discouraging all painful competi- 
tion. 

With Herbert and Favoretta she pur- 
sued a similar plan. She scarcely ever. 
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left them alone together, that she might 
not run the hazard of their quarrelling in 
her absence. At this age, children have 
not sulTicient command of their tempers — 
they do not understand 'the nature of 
society and of justice — the less they are 
left together, when they are of unequal 
strength, and xvhen they have not any m- 
ploymentSy in ivhich they are mutually viter- 
estedf the better. Favoretta and Herbert’s 
petty, but loud and violent disputes, had 
nearly ceased, since these precautions had 
been regularly attended to j as they had a 
great deal of amusement in the few hours 
which they spent together, they grew fond 
of each other’s company ; — when Herbert 
was out in his little garden, he was impa- 
tient for the time, wlien Favoretta was to 
come to visit his works; and Favoretta had 
equal pleasure, in exhibiting to her brother 
her various manufactures. * ’ 

Madame de Rosier used to hear them 
read in Mrs. Barbauld’s excellent little 
books, and in “ Evenings at Home she 
generally told them some interesting story, 
when they had finished reading, and they 
regularly seated themselves, side by side, 
on the carpet, opposite to her. 

, One day Herbert established himself, 
in what he called his ** happy corner ." — 
Favoretta placed herself close beside him, 
and madame de Rosier read to them that 
part of Sandford and Merton, in which 
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Squire Chace is represented beating 
Harry Sandford unmercifully, because he 
refused to tell which way the hare was 
gone. Madame de Hosier observed, that 
this story made a great impression upon 
Herbert, and she thought it a good op- 
portunity, whilst his mind was warm, to 
point out the difference between resolu- 
tion and obstinacy. Herbert had been 
formerly disposed to obstinacy ; but this 
defect in his temper never broke out to- 
wai’ds madame de Rosier, because she 
carefully avoided urging him to do those 
things, to which she knew him to be 
averse; and she frequently desired him to> 
dp, what she knew would be agreeable to 
him: she thought it best to suffer him, 
gradually, to forget his former bad habitg 
and false associations, before she made. any 
trial of his obedience; then she endea» 
voured to give him new habits, by placing 
him in new situations.— She now resolv^ 
to address herself to his understanding, 
which, she perceived, had opened to rea- 
son. 

He exclaimed with admiration, upon 
hearing the account of Harry Sandford’s 
fortitude — “That’s right! — that’s right!, 
— I’m glad Harry did not tell that cruel 
Squire Chace, which, way the hare was 
gone. — I like Harry for bearing to be 
beaten, rather than speak a word when he 
did not choose it , — 1 love Harry, don’t 
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you ?” said he, appealing to madarhe de 
ilosier. 

“ Yes — I like him very much,” said 
madame de Rosier, but not for the rea* 
son that you have just given.** 

“ No !’* said Herbert, starting up — • 
** why, ma’am, don’-t you like Harry for 
saving the poor hare ? don’t you admire 
him for bearing all the hard blows, and 
for saying, when the man asked him after- 
ward, why he didn’t tell which way the 
hare was gone — ‘ Because I don’t choose 
to betray the unfortunate.* ” 

*‘0 ! don’t you love him for that?” said 
Favoretta, rising from her seat, “I think 
Herbert himself would have given just 
such an answer; only not in such good 
Words;— I wonder, madame de Rosier, 
you don’t like that answer 1” 

I have never said, that I did not like 
that answer,” said madame de Rosier, as 
Soon as she was permitted to speak. 

• “ Then you' do like- it ? then you do like 
Harry ?” exclaimed Herbert and Favoretta, 
both at once. 

« Yes — I like that answer, Herbert ; I 
like your friend Harry for saying, that he 
ijiid not choose to betray the untbrtunate ; 
•i-<-you.did not do //fm justice, or yourself, 
when you said, just now, that you liked 
Harry, because he bore to be beat, rather 
than speak a word when he did not choose 

itr 
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Herbert looked puzzled. 

“ I mean,” continued madame de Ro- 
sier, “ that, before I can determine, whe- 
ther I like and admire any body, for per- 
sisting in doing, or in not doing any thing, 
I must hear their reasons for their resolu- 
tion — ‘ I don’t choose it,’ is no reason — I 
must hear their reasons for choosing, or 
not choosing it, before I can judge.” 

“ And I have told you the reason Harry 
gave, for not choosing to speak when he 
was asked, and you said it was a good one 
— and you like him for his courage, don’t 
you ?” said Herbert. - 

“ Yes,” said madame de Rosier; “those 
who are resolute, when they have good 
reasons for their resolution, I admire ; — 
those who persist, merely because they 
choose ity and who cannot, or will not, tell 
why they choose it, I despise.” 

“ O ! so do I !” said Favoretta: “ you 
know, brother, whenever you say you 
don’t choose it, I am always, angry, and 
ask you why.” 

“ And if you were not alzvays angiy,” 
said madame de Rosier, “ perhaps, some- 
times, your brother would tell you why.” 

“ Yes, that 1 should,” said Herbert ; “ I 
always have a good reason to give Favo- 
retta, though I don’t always choose to • 
give it.” 

“ Then,” said madame de Rosier, “you 
VOL. III. • D 
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cannot always expect yonr sister to ad- 
niiro the justice of your decisions.” 

“ No,” replied Herbert ; “ but when I 
don’t give her a reason, 'lis generally be- 
cause it is not worth while. There can 
be no great wisdom, you know, in reso- 
lutions about trifles — such as, whether 
she should be my horse, or I her horse — 
or whether I should water my radishes 
before breakfast, or after.” 

“ Certainly, you are right; there can 
be no great wisdom in resolutions about 
such trifles, therefore wise people never 
are obstinate about trifles.” 

“ Do you know,” cried Herbert, after 
a pause, they used, before you came, to 
say, that 1 was obstinate; but with you I 
have never been obstinate, because you 
know how to manage me ; you manage 
me a great deal more cuiininglyy than 
Grace used to do.” 

“ I would not manage you more ckk- 
nwglyt than Grace used to do, if I could,” 
replied madame de Rosier, “ for th^n I 
should manage you worse than she did. — 
It is no pleasure to me to govern you ; I 
had much rather, that you should use 
your reason to govern yourself.” 

Herbert pulled down his waistcoat, and, 
drawing up his head, looked with con- 
scious dignity at Favoretta. 

“ You, know,” continued madame de 
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Jlo >ier, “ that there are two ways of go- 
verning people, by reason and by force. 
Those who liave no reason, or who do 
not use it, must be governed by force.” 

I am not one of those,” said Herbert, 
for I hate force.” 

“ But you must also love reason,” said 
madame de Rosier, if you would not be 
<me of those 

Well, so I do, when I hear it from 
youf replied Herbert, bluntly, for you 
give me rea.sons, that I can understand, 
when you ask me to do, or not to do any 
thing — I wish people would always do so.” 
“ But, Herbert,” said madame de Ro- 
-sier, “ you must sometimes be contented 
to do as you are desired, even when I do 
not think it proper to give you my rea- 
sons — ^you will, hereafter, find, tiiat I 
Imve good ones.” 

X have found tlia.t already, in a great 
many things,” said Herbert, “ especially 
about the caterpillar.” 

What about the caterpillar?” said Fa- 
voretta. 

“ Don’t you remember,” said Herbert, 
“ the day that I was going to tread upon 
what, I thought, was a little bit of black 
stick, and she desired me not to do it, and 
I did not, and after wards. I found out, that 
it was a caterpillar ; — ever since that day, 
1 have been more ready, .you know,” con- 
tinued he, turning to madame de Rosier, 

D 2 
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** to believe, that you might be in the 
•right, and to do as you bid me — you 
don’t think me obstinate, do you?” 

“ No said madame de Rosier. 

“ No ! no ! — do you hear that, Favo- 
retta ?” cried Herbert, joyfully, “ Grace 
used to say 1 was as obstinate as a mule, 
and she used to call me an ass, too ; but 
even poor asses are not obstinate, when 
they are well treated. Where is the ass, 
in the Cabinet of Quadrupeds, Favoretta, 
which we were looking at, the other day ? 
— O pray let me read the account to you, 
madame de Rosier. — It is towards the 
middle of thebook, Favoretta — let me look, 

I can find it in a minute It is not long 

— may I read it to you ?” 

Madame de Rosier consented, and Her- 
fbert read as follows : — 

“ Much has been said of the stupid and 
.stubborn disposition of the ass, but we are 
greatly incline<l to suspect, that the asper- 
sion is ill founded; whatever bad qualities 
.of this kind he may sometimes possess, 
they do not appear to be the consequences 
of any natural defect in his constitution 
or temper, but arise from the manner used 
in training him, and the bad treatment he 
receives. We are the rather led to this as- 
sertion, from having lately seen one, whicli 
experiences a very different kind of treat- 
ment from his master, than is the fate of 
the generality of asses. — The humane 
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t)vvner of this individual is an old man, 
whose employment is the selling of vege- 
tables, whicli he conveys, from door to 
door, on the back of his ass. He is con- 
stantly baiting the poor creature with 
handfuls of hay, pieces of bread, or greens, 
which he procures' in his progress, it is 
with pleasuce we relate, for we have often 
curiously observed the old man’s de-, 
meanour towards his ass, that he seldom 
carries any instrument of incitement with . 
him, nor did we ever see him lift his hand> 
to drive it on. 

“ Upon our observing to him, that he 
seemed to be very kind to his ass, and in- 
quiring whether he were a|>t to be stub- 
born, how long he had had him, &C. he. 
replied— ‘ Ah, master, it is no use to be; 
cruel, and as for stubbornness, I cannot 
complain, for he is ready to do any thing, 
and will go any where ; I bred him myself,, 
and have had him these two years; he is 
sometimes skittish and playful, and once 
ran away from me; — ^you will hardly be- 
lieve it, but there were more than- fifty- 
people after him, to stop him, but they 
were not able to effect it, yet he turned 
back of himself, and never stopped, till he 
run his head kindly into my breast.’ 

“ The countenance of- this individual 
Ts open, lively, and cheerful ; his pace, 
nimble and regular; and the only induce- 
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mentused, to make him increase his speed, 
is that of calling him by name, which he 
readily obeys. ” 

“ I am not an ass," said Herbert, 
laughing, as he finished this sentence, 
“ but 1 think madame de Rosier is very 
like the good old man, and 1 always obey 
whenever she spe'aks to me. — By tiie by,” 
continued Herbert, who now seemed eager 
to recollect something, by u hich he could 
. show his readiness to obey, “ by the by, 
Grace told me, that my mother desired I 
.should go to her, and have my hair combed 
every day — now I don’t like it, but I will 
do it, because mamma desires it, and I 
will go this instant; — will you come and 
see how* still 1 can stand? — 1 will show you 
that I am not obstinate.” 

Madame de Rosier follow'ed the little 
hero, to witness his triumph over himself. 
—Grace happened to be with her mis- 
tress, who was dressing. 

“ Mamma, I am come to do as you 
bid me,” cried Herbert, walking stoutly 
into the room: “Grace, here’s the comb;” 
^and he turned to her the tangled locks at 
the. back of his head. She pulled unmer- 
cifully,^^ he stood without moving a 
muscle of his countenance. 

Mrs. Harcourt, who saw in her looking-^ 
glass what was passing, turned found, and 
said — “Gently, gently Grace; indeed. 
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. Grace, you do pull that poor boy’s hair, 
as if you thought, that his liead had no 
feeling ; — I am sure, if you were, to pull 
my hair in that manner, 1 could not bear 
it so well.” 

“Your hair! — O, dear ma’am, that’s 
quite another thing — but master Her- 
bert’s is always in such a tangle, there’s 
no such thing as managing it.” — Again 
Mrs. Grace gave a desperate pull — Her- 
bert bore it, looked up at madame de Ro- 
sier, and said — “ Now that was resolution,* 
not obstinacy, you know.” 

“ Here is your little, obedient, and 
patient boy,” said madame de Rosier, 
leading Herbert to his mother, “ who 
deserves to be rewarded with a kiss from 
you.” 

, “That he shall have,” said Mrs. Har- 
court; “but why does Grace pull your 
hair so hard ? and are not you almost able 
to comb your own hair?” 

“ Able ! that I am. — O, mother, I wisii 
I might do it for myself.” 

“ And has madame de Rosier any ob- 
jection to it ?” said Mrs. Harcouft. 

“ None in the least,” said madame de 
Rosier ; “ on the contrary, I wish that he 
should do everything, that he can do, for 
himself; but he told me, that it was your 
desire, that he should apply to Mrs. Grace, 
and I was pleased to see his ready obedi- 
ence to your wishes; — you may be very 
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certain, that even in the slightest trifle, 
as well as in matters of consequence, it is 
oz/rvvish, as much as it is our duty, to do 
exactly as you desire.” 

“My dear madame,” said Mrs. Har- 
court, laying her hand upon madame de 
Rosier’s, with an expression of real kind- , 
Dess, mixed with her habitual polite- 
ness, “ 1 am sensible of your goodness, 
but, you kt)Ovv, that in the .slightest 
trifles, as well as in matters ofconseqnence, 

1 leave every thing, implicitly, to your 
better judgement ; as to Ibis business be- 
tween Herbert and Grace, 1 don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“ Mother” said Herbert. 

“ Ma’am,” said Grace, pushing for- 
ward, but not very W'ell knowing what 
she intended to say, “ if you recollect, 
you desired me to conab master Herbert’s 
hair, ma’am — and I told master Herbert 
so, ma’am — that’s all.” 

. “ I do not recollect any thing about it, 
indeed, Grace.” 

“ O, dear ma’am ! don’t you recollect 
the last day there was company, and 
master Herbert came to the top of the 
stairs, and you was looking at the organ s 
lamp, I said, ‘Dear! master Herbert’s hair’.s 
As rough as a porcu[)ine’.s’ — and you said, 
directly, ma’am, if you recollect, ‘ I wish 
you would make that boy’s liair fit to be 
seen j’ — those rerji’ your very words, ma’am 
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— and I thought you , meant always, 
ma’am.” 

You mistook me, Grace,” said Mrs. 

V Harcourl, smiling at her maid’s i eager 
volu’i/ihty ; “ in future, you understand, 
timt. Herbert is to be entire master of his 
own hair.” 

“ 'rhankyon, molber,” sard Herbert. 

“ Nay, my dear Herlrert, thank ma-f 
dame de Rosier; I only speak in her 
Dame. You undt rsiand, I amsiive^ Grace, 
now;" said Mi>. Ilarconrt, ..calling to her 
maid, wiio seemed to be in haste to (|uit 
the room^ — you,' I < hope, understand, 
Grace, that madame de Rosier and I ■ 
are always of one mind about the chil- 
dren — therefore, you need never, be puz- 
zled by contradictory; orxJers — ber’s are 
to be obeyed.” 

Mrs. Harcourt was so much pleased, 
when .she looked at Herbert, as she coiv- 
cluded this sentence, to see an expression' 
of great alFection and gratitude, that she 
stooped, instantlyj to ki.ss him. 

“ Another kiss ! two kisses to day frona 
my mother, and one of her own accord ) ’ 
exclaimed Herbert joyfully, running out' 
of the room, to tell the news to Favoretta. 

“That boy has a heart;” said Mrs, 
Ilarcoiirt, with some emotion — “ yoii^ 
have I'onnd it out for me, madame de 
Rosier, and 1 thank you.” 

b 5 
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^ Mailame de Hosier seized the propi- 
tious moment, to present a card of invita- 
tion, which Herbert, with much labour, 
had printed with his little printing press. 

“ What liave we here?” said Mrs. Har- 
court, and she read aloud — 

Mr. Herbert Harcourt’s love to his 
dear mother, and, if she be not engaged 
this evening, he should be exceedingly 
glad of l>er company, to meet Isabella, 
Matilda, Favcretta, and madame de Ro- 
sier, who have promised to sup with him 
upon his own radishes to-night. — They 
are all very impatient for answer.” 

“ My answer they shall have in an in- 
stant,” said Mrs. Harcourt; — “why, ma- 
dame de Rosier, this is the boy, who could 
neither read nor spell six months ago. — 
AVill you be my messenger?” added she, 
putting a card into madame de Hosier’s 
hand, which she had written with ra- 
pidity. 

“ Mrs. Harcourt’s love to her dear little 
Herbert — if she had a hundred other in- 
vitations, she would accept of his.” 

“Bless me!” said Mrs. Grace, when 
' she found the feathers, which she had 
placed with so much skill in her mistress’s 
hair, lying upon the table half an hour 
afterward — “ why, I thought my mistress 
was going out!” 

Grace’s surprise deprived her even of 
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the power of exclamation, when she learn- 
ed, that her mistress staid at home, to 
sirp with master Herbert upon radishes. 
— At night she listened v/ith malignant 
curiosity, as she sat at work in her mis- 
tress’s dressing-room, to the ircquent 
bursts of laughter, and to the happy little 
voices of the festive company, who were 
at supper- in an adjoining apartment. 

“ This will never do !” thought Grace j 
but presently the laughter ceased, and, lis- 
tening attentively, she heard the voice of 
one of the young ladies reading. — “ O ho 1” 
thought Grace, “ if it comes to reading, 
master Herbert will soon l)e asleep.” — 
But though it had come to readings Her- 
bert was, at this instant, broad awake 

At supper, when the radishes were 
distributed, Favoretta was very impatient 
to taste them; the first, which she tasted, 
was hotf she said, and she did not quite 
like it. 

“ Hot /” cried Herbert, who criticised 
her language, in return for her criticism 
upon his radishes — “ I don’t think you 
can call a radish hot — it is cold, I think; 
I know what is meant by tasting sweet, 
or sour, or bitter.” 

“Well,” inetrrupted Favoretta, “what 
is the name for the taste of this radish, 
which bites my tongue ?” 

^‘Pungent'," said Isabella, and she ea- 
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"orly produced a quotation, in support 
, oi' her epithet — 

" And pungent ra<!ish biting infant’s tongre.” 

I know, for once,” said Matilda, 
smiling, “ where you met with that line, 
I believe. — Is it not in Shenstone’s School- 
mistress, in the description of the old wo- 
man’s neat little garden?” 

“O! I should like to hear ahout.that 
old woman’s neat little garden;” cried 
Herbert, 

“ And so should I !” said Mrs, Har- 
court and uiadame de Rosier. 

Isabella quickly produced the book 
after supper, and read the j>oem. 

Herbert and Tavoretta liked the old 
w’oman and her garden, and they were 
much interested for the little boy, who 
was whipped, for having been gazing at 
the pictures on the horn-book, instead of 
Jearning,his lesson — but, to Isabella’s 
great mortification, they did not under- 
stand above half of what she read — the 
old English expressions puzzled them, 

“ You would not be surprised at this, 
my dear Isabella,” said madame de Ro- 
sier, “ if you had made as many experi- 
ments upon children, as 1 have. — It is 
quite a new language to them, — and 
what you have just been reading, is scarce- 
ly intelligible to me, -though you com- 
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plimentme so much u|3on rny knowlecli^e 
of the English language.” Madanie de 
Rosier took the book, and pointed to se- 
veral words, which she had not under- 
stood — such as “ eftsoons,” “ certes,” 
•“ Dan Phoebus” and “ and y,” which 
had made many lines incomprehensible. 

Herbert, when he heard madame de 
Rosier confess her ignorance, began to 
take courage, and came forward with his 
confessions. 

“ Gingerbread y rare” he thought, 
was some particular kind of gingerbread 
— and “ Apples with cabbage-net y covered 
o'er " presented no delightful image to 
his mind — because, as he said, he did not 
•know what the word, netycovered, could 
mean. 

Tlicse mistakes occasioned some laugh- 
ter, but as Herbert perceived that he 
was up longer thought stupid, he took all 
the laughter with good humour, and he 
determined to follow in future madame 
de Rosier’s example, in pointing out the 
words which w’ere puzzling. 

Grace was astonished, at the conclu- 
sion of the evening, to find master Her- 
bert in such high spirits. — The next day 
she heard sounds of wo, sounds agreea- 
ble to her wishes. — Favoretta crying upon 
the stairs — It had been a rainy morning. 
-r-Favoretta and Herbert had been disap - 
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pointed, in not being able to walk out; 
and, after having been amused the pre- 
ceding evening, they were less disposed to 
bear disappointment, and less inclined to 
employ themselves, than usual. — Favo- 
l etta had finished her little basket, and her 
mother had promised, that it should ap- 
pear at the dessert — but it wanted some 
hours of dinner time; and between the 
making and the performance of a pro- 
mise how long the time appears to an im- 
patient child ! how man}' events happen, 
which may change the mind of the pro- 
miser ! 

Madame de Rosier had lent Favoretta 
and Herbert, for their amusement, the 
first number of “ The Cabinet of Quadru- 
peds,” in which there are beautiful prints; 
but, unfortunately, some dispute arose 
between the children. Favoretta thought 
her brother looked too long at the hunch- 
backed camel — he accused her of turn- 
ing over leaves before she had half seen 
the prints; but she listened not to his just 
reproaches, for she had caught a glimpse 
of the royal tiger springing upon Mr. 
Munro, and she could no longer restrain 
her impatience. Each party began to 
pull at the book, and the camel and the 
royal tiger were both in eminent danger 
of being torn in pieces, when madame de 
Rosier interfered, parted the combatants^ 
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and sent them into separate rooms, as it 
was her custom to do, whenever they 
could not agree together. 

Grace, the moment she heard Favo- 
retta crying, went up to the room where 
she was, and made her tiptoe approaches, 
addressing Favoretta in a tone of com- 
passion, which, to a child’s unpractised 
ear, might appear, perhaps, the natural 
voice of sympathy. The sobbing child 
hid her face in Grace’s lap, and when she 
had told her complaint against madame 
de Rosier, Grace comforted her for the 
loss of the royal tiger, by the present of 
a queen-cake. — Grace did not dare to 
stay long in the room, lest madame de 
Rosier should detect her — she therefore 
left the liule girl, with a strict charge 
“ not to say a word of the queen -cake to 
her governess,” 

Favoretta kept the queen-cake, that 
she might divide it with Herbert; for she 
now recollected, that she had been most - 
to blame in the dispute about the prints* 
Herbe^j; absolutely refused, however, to 
have any share of the cake, and he strong- 
ly urged his sister to return it to Grace. 

Herbert had, formerUf, to use his own 
expression, been accused of being fond of 
eating, and so, perhaps, he was; but since 
he had acquired other pleasures, those of 
affection and employment, his love of 
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eating liad diminislied so much, that be' 
had eaten only one of his own radishes^ 
because he felt more pleasure in distribut- 
ing the rest to his mother and sisters. 

It was with some didiculty tliat he 
prevailed upon Favoretta to restore the 
<jueen-cake ; the arguments that he used, . 
we shall not detail, but he coin hided with 
promising, that, if Favoretta would return 
the cake, he would ask madame de Ro- 
sier, the next time they passed by the' 
pastry-cook’s shop, to give them some 
queen-cakes — “ and 1 dare say she will 
give us some, for she is much more rcaUy 
good-natured than Grate.” 

Favoretta, vviih this hope of a future 
queen-cake, in addition to all her bro-- 
ther’s arguments, at last determined to 
return Grace’s present — “ Herbert says^ 

I had better give it you back again,” 
said she, “ because madame de Rosier does 
not know of it.” 

Grace was somewhat surpiised by the 
effect of Herbert’s oratory, and she saw, 
that she must change her ground..^ 

The next day when the children were 
walking with madame de Rosier, by a 
pastry-cook’s shop, Herbert, with an ho- 
nest countenance, asked madame de Ro- 
sier, to give Favoretta and him a queen- 
cake. She complied, for she was glad to 
find; that he always asked frankly for 
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what he wanted, anil yet, that he bore 
refusals with good humour. 

Just as Herbert was going to eat his 
<}ueen-cake, he heard the sound of music 
in the street — he went to the door, and 
saw a poor man, who was playing on the 
dulcimer — a little boy was with him, 
who looked extremely thin and hungry 
— he asked Herbert for some halfpence. 

“ I have no money of my own,” said i 
Herbert, “ but I can give you this, which 
is my own.” 

Madame de Rosier held his hand back, 
which he had just stretched out to offer 
his queen-cake; she advised him to ex- 
change it for something more substantial ; 
she told him, that he might have two 
buns for one queen-cake. He immedi- 
ately changed it for two buns, and gave 
them to the little boy, who thanked him 
heartily. The man, who was playing on 
the dulcimer, asked where Herbert lived, 
and promised to stop at his door to play 
a tune tor him, which he seemed to like 
particularly. 

Convinced by the affair of the queen- 
cake, that Herbert’s iuQuence was a 
matter of some consequence in the family, 
Mrs. Grace began to repent, that she . 
had.made him her enemy, and she resolv- 
ed, upon the first convenient occasion, 
to make him overtures of peace: — over-. 
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tures, which, she iiad no doubt, would 
be readily accepted. 

One morning she heard hin:i sighing 
and groaning, as she thonglit, over some 
difficult sum, which madame de Rosier 
had set for him; he cast up one row aloud 
several times, hut. could not bring the 
total twice to the same thing. When he 
took his sum to madame de Rosier, who 
was dressing, he was kept waiting a few 
minutes at the door, because Favoretla 
was not dressed. The young gentleman 
became a little impatient, and when he 
gained admittance, his sum was wrong. 

“Then I cannot make it right;” said 
Herbert passionately. 

“ Try,” said madame de Rosier ; go 
into that clo.set by yourself, and try once 
more, and pei baps you will fmd, that you 
ca?i make it right.” 

Herbert knelt down in the closet, 
tiiouglj rather unwillingly, to this pro- 
voking sum. 

“ Master Herbert, ray dear,” said Mrs." 
Grace, following him, “ will }'qu be so 
good, as to go tor miss Favoretta’s sci.sr 
sars, if you please, which she lent yo.u 
yesterday — she wants ’em, my dear.” 

H erbert, surprised by the unusually 
good-natured tone of this request, ran for 
the scissars, and, at his return, found that 
his difficult sum had been cast up in his 
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absence; the total was written at the bot- 
tom of it, and he read these words, which 
lie knew to be Mrs. Grace’s writing — 
“ Rub out my^figurs, and write them in 
your own.” — Herbert immediately rub- 
bed out Mrs. Grace’s figures with indig- 
nation, and determined to do the sum for 
hims'df.— lie carried it to raadame de’ 
Rosier — it was wrong — Grace stared, and 
when she saw Herbert patiently stand 
beside madame de Rosier, and repeat his 
ellbrts, she gave up all idea of obtaining 
any influence over him. 

“ Madame de Rosier,” said she to her- 
self, “ has bewitched ’em all, I think — 
it’s odd one can’t find out her art !” 

M rs. Grace seemed to think, that she 
could catch the knack of educating chil- 
dren, as she had surreptitiously learnt, 
from a fashionable hair-dresser, the art of 
dressing hair. — Ever since Mrs. Harcourt 
had spoken, in such a ’ decided manner, 
respecting madame de Rosier, her maid 
had artfully maintained the greatest ap- 
pearance of respect for that lady, in her 
mistress’s presence ; and had even been 
scrujiulous, to a troublesome extreme, in 
obeying the governess' s orders : and by a 
studied show of attachment to Mrs. Har- 
court, and much alacrity at her toilette, 
she had, as she flattered herself, secured 
a fresh portion of favour. 

One morning Mrs. Harcourt found# 
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when she awoke, that she had a head 
ache, and a slight feveiisli complaint. — 
She had caught cold the night before in 
cotniny: out of a warm assembly room. 
Mrs. (xiace affected to be much alarmed 
at her mistress’s indisposition, and urged 

her to send immediately fc»r Dr. X . 

To th iS Mrs. Harcourt half consented, 
and a messenger was sent for him.- — In 
the mean litriO Mrs. Harcourt, who had 
been used to "be much attended to in her 
slight indispositions, expressed some sur- 
prise, that madame de Rosier, or some 
of her children, when they heard that she 
was ill, had not come to see her. 

“ Where is Isabella? where is Matilda? 
or Favoretta ? what is become of them 
oil? do they know I am ill, Grace'?” 

“ O dear! yes, ma’am; but they’re all 
gone out in the coach, with madame de 
Rosier.” 

“ All?” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

“All, 1 believe, ma’am,” said Grace; 
“ though, indeed, I can’t pretend to be 
sure, since I make it my business not to 
scrutinize, and to know as little as ])ossi- 
ble of what’s going on in the house, lest 
1 should seem to be too particular.” 

“ Did madame de Rosier leave any 
message for me, before she went out ?” . 

“ Not wMth me, ma’am.” 

Here the prevariciUing w'aiting-maid’ 
told barely the truth in words; — Ma- 
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dame de Rosier had lett a message with 
the footman, in Grace’s hearing. 

“ I hope, ma’am,” continued Grace, 
“ you weren’t disturbed with the noise in 
the liouse early this morning ?” 

“ What noise? — I heard no noise said 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

“No noise ! dear ma’am. I’m as glad as 
can possibly be of that, at any rate — but 
to be sure there was a great racket. I 
w’as sadly afraid, ma’am, it would do no 
good to your poor head.” 

“ What was the matter?” said Mrs. 
Harcourt, drawing back the curtain. 

“ O! nothing, ma’am, that need alarm 
you — only music and danping.” 

“ Music and dancing, so early in the 
morning ! — Do, Grace, say ail you have 
to say, at once, for you keep me in sus- 
pense, which, 1 am sure, is not good for 
my head.” 

“ La, ma’am, I was so afraid it would 
make you angry, ma’am, that was what 
made me so backward in mentioning it; 
— but, to be sure, madame de Rosier, and 
the young ladies, and master Herbert, I 
suppose, thought you couldn’t hear, be- 
cause it was in the back parlour, ma’am.’* 
“ Hear what r what was in the back 
parlour?” 

“ Only a dulcimer man, ma’am, play- 
ing for the young hadies.” 
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“ Did you tell tliem I was ill, Grace ?” 

It was the second time Mrs. Harcourt 
had asked this question. — Grace was gra- 
tified by this symptom. 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” she replied, “ I did. 
make bold to tell master Herbert, that I 
was afraid you would hear him jumping 
and making such an uproar up and down 
the stairs, but, to be sure, I did not say a 
word to the young ladies — as madame de' 
Rosier was by, I thought she knew best.” 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted 
Mrs. Grace’s charitable animadversions. 

“ Bless me, if it isn’t the young ladies ! 
I’m sure, I thought, they were gone out 
in the coach.” 

As Isabella and Matilda came up to the 
side of their mother’s bed, she said, in a 
languid voice 

“ I hope, Matilda, my dear, you did 

not stay at home on my account I.s 

Isabella there? — What book has she in 
her hand ?” 

“ Zeluco, mamma j — I thought, per- 
haps, you would like to hear some more 
of it-— you liked what I read to you the 
other day.” 

“ But you forget that I have a terrible 
head-ache — pray don’t let me detain ei- 
ther of you, if you have any thing to do 
for madame de Rosier.” 

“ Nothing in the world, mamma,” 
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said -Matilda, she is gone out, with Her- 
bert and Favoretia, to see a poor woman.” 

No farther explanation could take place, 
for, at this instant, Mrs. Grace introduced 

Dr. X . Now Dr. X was not 

one of those complaisant physicians who 
flattered ladies that they are very ill, when 
they have any desire to excite tender 
alarm. 

After satisfying himself, that his pa- 
tient was not quite so ill, as Mrs. Grace 
had affected to believe. Dr. X insen- 

sibly led from medical inquiries to gene- 
ral conversation; — he had much playful 
wit and knowledge of the human heart, 
mixed with a variety of information, so 
that he could witii happy facility amuse 
and interest nervous patients, who were 
beyond the power of the solemii apothe- 
cary. 

The doctor drew the young ladies into 
conversation, by rallying Isabella upon 
her simplicity, in reading a novel openly 
in her mother’s presence; he observed, 
that she did not follow the example of 
the famous Serena, in “The Triumphs of 
Temper.” — “ Zeluco !” he exclaimed, in 
an ironical tone of disdain, “ why not the 
charming * Sorrows of Werter,’ or some 
of our fashionable hobgoblin romances ?” 

Isabella undertook the defence of -her 
book with much enthusiasm — and either 
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her cause, or her defence, was so ranch to 
Dr. X — — ’s taste, that he gradually gave 
up his feigned attack. 

After the argument was over, and all 
the company, not excepting Mrs. Har- 
court, who had almost forgotten heriiead- 
ache, were ])leased with the vanquished 
doctor, he -drew from his pocket-book 
three or four small cards; — they were 

tickets of admittance to lady N ’s - 

French reading parties. 

Lady N was an elderly lady, whose 

rank made literature fashionable amongst 
many, who aspired to the lionour of be- 
ing noticed by her. She was esteemed 
such an excellent judge of manners, abi- 
lities, and character, that her approba- 
tion was anxiously courted, more especi- 
ally by mothers who were just introduc- 
ing their daughters into the world. She 
was fond of encouraging youthful merit 
— but she was nice, some thought fas- 
tidious, in her choice of her young ac- 
quaintance. 

Mrs. Harcourt had been very desirous, 
that Isabella and Matilda should be early 
distinguished by a person, whose approv- 
ing voice was of so much consequence in 
fashionable, as well as in literary society ; , 
and she was highly Mattered by Dr. 

X ’s prophecy, that Isabella would be ' 

a great favourite of this “ nice judging” 
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lady “ Provided,” added he, turning 

to Isabella, you have the prudence, not to 
be alvyays, as you have been this mornino, 
victorious in argument.” ^ 

‘‘ I think,” said Mrs. Ilarcourt — after 
the doctor had taken his leave, — “ I think 
I am much better — ring for Grace, and I 
will get up.” 

“ Mamma,” said Matilda, if you will 
give me leave, I will give my ticket for 
the reading party to madame de Rosier, 
because I am sure, it is an entertainment 
she will like particularly— and, you know, 

.she confines herself so much with ns ” 

“ I do not wish her to confine herself 
so much, my dear, I am sure,” said Mrs 
• Harcourt, coldly, for, at this instant; 
Grace s representations of the morning’s 
music and dancing, and some remains of 
her^ lormer jealousy of madame de Ro- 
^ sier s influence over her children’s affec- 
tions, operated upon her mind. Pride 
prevented her from explaining herselffar- 
ther to Isabella or Matilda— and though 
they saw that she was displeased, they had 
no idea of the reason. As she was dre.ss- 
ing, Mrs. Harcourt conversed with them 
about the books they were readino-, Ma- 
tilda was reading Hogarth’s Analysis of 

beauty ; and she gave a distinct account 
of his theory. 

• Mrs. Harcourt,. vthen. she perceived her 
111 * 
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daughter’s rapid improvement, felt a mixi> 

ture of joy and sorrow. 

“ My dears,” said she, “ you will all of 
you be much superior to your mother — 
but girls were educated, iu my days, quite 
in a different style from what they are 
now.” 

“ Ah ! there were no madame de Ro- 
siers then ” said Matilda, innocently. 

“ What sort of a woman, was your mo- 
ther, mamma?” said Isabella, “my grand- 
mother, mamma?” 

“ She — she was a very good woman.” 

*f Was she sensible?” said Isabella. 

“ Matilda, my dear,” said Mrs. Har- 
eourt, “ I wisli you would see if madame 
de Rosier has returned — I should be veiy 
glad to speak with her, for one moment, 
if she be not engaged.” 

Under the veil of politeness, Mrs. Harr 
court concealed her real feelings, and de- 
claring to madame de Rosier, that she 
did' not feel in spirits, or sufficiently well, 
to go out that evening, she requested, 
that madame de Rosier would; go, in her 
stead, to a dinner, where siie knew her 
company would be particularly accept- 
— « You will trust me, will you, 
' with your pupils, for one evening ?” added 

Mrs. Harcourt. , . , , 

The tone and manner, in^which she 
pronounced these words, revealed the 
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real state of her mind to madame de Ro- 
sier, who immediately complied with her 
wishes. 

Conscious of this lady’s quick penetra- 
tion, Mrs. Harcourt was abashed by this 
ready compliance, and she blamed herl 
self for feelings which she could not sun- 
press. ^ 

“ I am sorry, that you were not at 
home this morning,” she continued, in a 
hurried manner, “ you would have been 

delighted with Dr. X ;■ he is one of 

the most entertaining men I am acquaint- 
ed with— and you would have been vastly 
proud of your pupil there,” pointing to 
Isabella i “ I assure you, she pleased me 
extremely.” 

In the evening, after madame de Ho- 
siers departure, Mrs. Harcourt was not 

quite so happy as she had expected 

i hey, who have only seen children in 
picturesque situations, are not aware 
how much the duration of this domestic 
happiness depends upon those who have 
the care of them. People who, with the' 
greatest abilities and the most anxious 
attectiCMi, are unexperienced in education 
should not be surprised or mortified if 
their first attempts be not attended with 
success. — Mrs. Harcourt thought that 
slie was doing what was very useful, in 
hearing Herbert read;— he read with to- 
lerable fiuency, but he stopped at the end 

E 2 
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of almost every sentence, to weigh the 
exact sense of the words. — In this habit 
he had been indulged, or rather en- 
couraged, by liis preceptress ; but his sim- 
ple questions, and his desire to have every 
word precisely explained, were far from 
amusing to one, who was little accustomed 
to the ditTiculties and misapprehensions 
of a young reader. 

Herbert was reading a passage, which 
madame de Rosier had marked for him, 
in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. With her ex- 
planations, it might have been intelligble 
to him. — Herbert read the account of Cy- 
rus’s judgement upon the two boys who 
had quarrelled about.their great and little 
coats, much to his mother’s satisfaction, 
because he understood every word of it, 
except the word constituted. 

“ Constituted judge — what does that 
mean, mamma?” 

“ Made a judge, my dear; go on.” • 

“ I saw a Judge once, mamma, in a 
great wig — had Cyrus a wig, when he 
was con — consti — made ajudge ?” 

Isabella and Mrs. Harcourt laughed at 
. this question ; and they endeavoured to 
explain the difterence between a Persian 
and an English judge. 

Herbert with some difficulty separated 
the ideas, which he had so firmly associ- 
ated, of a judge and a great wig ;-^and 
when he had, or thought he had, an ab- 
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«tract notion of a judge, lie obeyed his nio- 
tliei’s repeated injunctions of Go on — 
goon.” — He went on, after observing, 
that what came next was not marked by 
madame de Rosier for him to read.” 

Cyrus’s motlier says to him, “ Child, 
the same things arc not accounted just with 
your grandfather here, and yonder in Per- 
sia. 

At this sentence Herbert made a dead' 
stop ; and, after pondering for some time, 
said, “ I don’t understand wliat Cyrus’s 
mother meant — what does she mean by 
accounted just} — Accounted, Matilda, I 
thought meant only about casting up' 
sums ?” 

“ It has another meaning, my dear 
Matilda mildly began. 

. “ O, for Heaven’s sake, s))are me!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Harcourt, “ do not let me 
hear all the meanings of all the words in 
the English language. — Herbert may look 
for the words, that he does not understand, 
in the dictionary, when he has done read- 
ing — Go on now, pray; for,” added she, 
looking at her watch, “ you have been 
half an hour reading half a* page; — this 
would tire the patience of Job.” 

Herbert, perceiving that his mother 
was displeased, began, in the same instant, 
to be frightened; he hurried on as fast as 
he could, without understanding one word 
more of what he was reading; -his preci- 
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pitation was worse than liis slowness; 
lie stumbled over the words, missed syl- 
lables, missed lines, made the most in- 
t omprehensible nonsense ol‘ the whole; 
till, at length, Mrs. Harcourt shut the 
book in despair — and soon afterward dis- 
patched Herbert, who was also in de- 
spair, to bed. — At this catastrophe, Fa- 
voretla looked very grave, and a gene- 
ral gloom seemed to overspread the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Harcourt was mortified at the si- 
lence that prevailed, and made several 
ineflectunl attempts to revive Ihe rFfcdom 
and gaiety of ccp.verpation. — “ Ah !” said 
she to herself, “ 1 knew it would be soj”— 
they cannot be happy without madame 
de Rosier.” 

Isabella had taken up a book. — “ Can- 
not you read for our entertainment, Isa- 
bella, my dear, as well as for your own,” 
said her mother; “ I assure you, I am as 
much interested always in what you read 
to me, as madame de Rosier herself can 
be.” 

I was just looking, mamma, for some 
lines, that we read the other day, which 
madame de Rosier said she was sure you 
would like.” 

Can you find them, Matilda ? — Yovi 
know, madame de Rosier said, that mam- 
ma would like them, because slie hast 
been at the opera.” 
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“ I have been at a great many operas,” 
said Mrs. Harcourt, drilj'^j “but I like 
other things as well as operas — and I can- 
not precisely guess what you mean by 
the opera — has it no name ?” 

“ Medea and Jason, ma’am.” 

The ballet of Medea and Jason — It’s " 

a very fine thing certainly, but one has 
seen it so often. — Read on, my dear.” 

Isabella then read a passage, which, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Harcourt’s inclina- 
tion to be displeased, captivated her ear, 
and seized her imagination: 

“ Slow out of earth before the festive crowds. 

On wheels of fire, amid a night of clouds. 

Drawn by fierce fiends, arose a magic car. 

Receiv’d the queen, and, hovering, flam’d in air. , 

As with rais’d hands the suppliant traitors kneel, i I 

And fear the vengeance they deserv’d to feel ; ! 

Thrice, with parch’d lips, her guiltless babes she j 

press’d. 

And thrice she clasp’d them to Iter tortur’d breast. j 

Awhile with while uplifted eyes she stood, \ 

Then plung’d her trembling poniards in their blood. i 

<io, kiss your sire! go, share the bridal mirth! ' j 

bhe cried, and hurl’d their quivering limbs on eartli, ^ 

Rebellowing thunders ros k the marble towers, \ 

And red-longu’d lightnings shoot their arrowy -< 

showers ; ’ 

Earth yawns ! — the crashing ruin sinks !— o’er all 
Deati) with black liands extends bis mighty pall.” 

“ They are admirable lines, indeed !” 
exclainted Mrs. Harcourt. ^ 

“ I knew, mamma, you would like | 

them,” said Isabella ; “ and I’m sure 1 ] 

wish I had seen the ballet too.” j 

- J 

- i 
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You were never at an opera,” said 
Mrs. Ilarcourl, after Isabella had finished 
reading — “ should \ on, either of you, or 
both, ld:e logo with me, to-nighl, to the 
opera ?” 

“To-night, ma’am!” cried Isabella, in 
a voice of joy. 

“ To-night, mamma I” said Matilda, 
timidly, “ but you were not well this 
morning.” 

But I am very well now, my love ; 
at lea.st, quite well enough to go out witii 
you — let n)e give you some pleasure. — 
Ring for Grace, my dear Matilda,” adderl 
Mrs. Ilarcourt, looking at her watch, aiul 
do not let us be sentimental, for vve jiave 
not a moment to lose — vve must prevail 
upon Grace, to be as quick as lightning 
in lier operations.” 

Grace was well disposed to be quick — 
she was delighted with what she called, 
ihe change of measures; — she repeated, 
continually, iu the midst of their hurried 
toilette — 

“ Well, I am so glad, young ladies, 
you’re going out with your mamnuiy at 
last — I never saw my mistress look so well 
as she does to-night.” 

Triumphant, and feeling herself to be a 
person of consequence, Grace was indefa- 
tigably busy, and Mrs. Ilarcourt thought 
that her talkative zeal was the overflow- 
ing of an honest lieart. 
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After Mrs. Haicourt, with Isabella and 
Matilda, were gone to the opera, Favo- 
retta, who had been sent to bed by her 
mother, because she was in the way when 
they were dressing, called to Grace, to beg 
that she would close the shutters in her 
room, for the moon shone upon her bed, . 
and she could not go to sleep. 

“ I wish mamma would have let me sit •' ’ 
up a little longer,”, said Favoretta, for I 
am not at all sleepy.” 

“ You always go to bed a great deal ' 
earlier, .you know, .miss,”, said Grace, 
when your I governess is at home; — I 
would let you get up, and come down to ■ 
tea with me, ior * I’m just 'going to take • 
myilate dish of tea, to rest myself, only I . 

dare not let you, because ” • 

“ 'Because what r”. ’ 

“ Because, miss, you remember how ’ 
ypu served me about the queen-cake.” 

“ But I do not want -you to give me 
any queen-cake, I only want to get up for 
a Uttle while said I^avoretta. >. 

“ Then get up,” said Grace, “ but don’t 
make a noise, to waken master Herbert.” 

“ Do you llhnk,” 'said Favoretta — - 
“ that Herbert would think it wrong ?” 

“ Indeed, I don’t think at all about ' 
what he Uiinks,” said \Irs. Grace, tossing 
back her head, as she adjusted her dress ■ 

E5 
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at Ujo glass, “and if you think so much 
about it, you’d better lie down again.”^ 

“ O ! I can’t lie down again,” said Fa- 
voretta, “ I have got my shoes on — stay 
for me, Grace-— I’m just ready.” 

Grace, who was pleased with an oppor- 
tunity of indulging this little girl, and who 
flattered herself that slie should regain her 
former power over Favoretta’a undistin- 
guishing atfections, waited for her most 
willingly. — Grace drank her late dish of 
tea in her mistress’s dressing-room, and 
did every thing in her power to humour 
“ her sweet Favoretta.” 

Mrs.. Rebecca, Mrs. Fanshavv’s maid, 
was summoned j she lived in the next 
street. — She vras quite overjoyed, she said, 
at entering the room, to see miss Favoret- 
ta — it was an age, since slve had a sight 
or a glimpse of her. 

We pass over the edifying conversation 
of those two ladies.— Miss Favoretta was 
kept aw'ake, and in such high spirits by 
flattery, that she did not perceive how 
late it was — she begged to stay up a little 
longer and a little longer. 

Mrs. Rebecca joined in these entreaties, 
and Mrs. Grace could not refuse them ; 
especially as she knew, that the coach 
would not go for madame de Rosier, till 
Alter her, mistress’s return from the opera. 
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Tlie coaclimaii had made this arrange- 
ment for his own convenience, and had 
])laced it entirely to the account of his 
horses. 

M rs. Grace depended, rather impru- 
dently, upon tlie coachman’s arrangement; 
for n)adame de Rosier, finding that the 
coach did not call for her at the hourshe 
had appointed, sent for a chiar, and re- 
turned home, whilst Grace, Mrs. Rebecca, 
and Favoretta, w^ere yet in Mrs. Har- 
couri’s dressing-room. 

Favoreita was making a great noise, so 
that thev did not hear the knock at the 
door. 

One of the house- maids apprised Mrs. 
Grace of mad. one de Rosier’s arrival. 
“ She’s getting out of her chair, Mrs. 
Grace, in the hall.” 

Grace started up, put Favoretta into a 
little closet, and cl)arged her not to make 
the least noise for her life. — Then, with a 
candle in her hand, and a treacherous 
smile upoji her connt( nance, she sallied 
forth to the head ol the stairs, to light 
madame de Rosier. — *• Dear ma’am ! my 
mistress wdl he so sorry the coach didn’'t 
go for \'ou in time; — .she found herself 
better after you went — and the two }’oung 
ladies are gone with her to the opera.” 

“ And where are Herbert and Favo- 
reltai” 
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“ In bed, ma’am ; and asleep hours 
ago. — Shall I light you, ma’am, this way 
to vour room ?” 

“ No,” said madame de Rosier, “ I 
have a letter to write; and I’ll wait in 
M rs. Ih ircourt’s dressing-room, till she 
• comes home.” 

“ Very well, ma’am. — Mrs. Rebecca, 
it’s only madame de Rosier. — Madame 
de* Rosier, it’s only Rebecca, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw’s maid, ma’am, ' who’s here very 
often when my niistress is at home, and 
just stepped up to look at the young la- 
dy’s drawings, which my mistress gave me 
leave to show her the fust time she drank 
tea with me, ma’am.” 

Madame de Rosier, wdio thought all 
this did not concern her in the least, list- 
ened to it with cold indifference, and sat 
down to write her letter. 

F Grace figetted about the room, as long 
as she could find any pretence for moving 
any thing into or out of its place; and at 
length, in no small degree of anxiety for 
the prisoner she had left in the closet, 
quitted the dressing-room. 

As madame de Rosier was writing, she 
once or twice thought that she heard some 
lioi.-e in the closet ; she listened, but all 
-was sihnt — and .she continued to write, till 
M rs. Harcourt, Isabella, and Matilda, 
came home. 
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Isabella was in high spirits, and began 
to talk, with considerable volubility, to 
inadame de Rosier, about the opera. 

Mrs. Harcourt vvas full of apologies 
about the coach — and Matilda rather 
anxious to discover, what it was that had 
made a change in her mother’s manner 
towards madame de Rosier. 

Grace, glad to see that they were all 
intent upon their own affairs, lighted their 
candles expeditiously, and stood waiting, 
in hope that they would immediately 
leave the room, and that she should be 
able to release her prisoner. 

Favoretta usually slept in a little closet 
within JMrs. Grace’s room, so that she 
foresaw no difficulty in getting her to 
bed. 

“ I heard ! — did not you hear a noise, 
Isabella?” said Matilda. 

A noise ! — No; where?” said Isabella, 
and went on talking alternately to her 
mother and madame de Rosier, whom 
she held fast, though they seemed some-' 
what inclined to retire to rest. 

Indeed,” said Matilda, “ I did hear a 
noise in that closet.” 

“ O dear, miss Matilda,” cried Grace, 
getting between Matilda and the closet, 
“ it’s nothing in life but a mouse.” 

“ A mouse, where?” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

No where, ma’am,” said Grace “ only 
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miss Matilda was hearing noises, and I 
said they must be mice.” 

“ There, mamma! there! that was not 
a mouse surely !” said Matilda. “ It was 
a noise louder, certainly, than any mouse 
could make.” 

“ Grace is /frightened,” said Isabella, 
laughing. 

Grace, indeed, looked pale and terribly 
frightened. 

Madame de Rosier took a candle, and 
walked directly to the closet. 

** Ring for the men;” said Mrs. Ilar- 
court. 

Matilda held back madame de Rosier; 
and Isabella, whose head was now just 
recovered from the opera, rang the bell 
with considerable energy. 

Dear miss Isabella, don’t ring so; — 
dear ma’am, don’t be frightened, and I’ll 
tell you the whole truth, ma’am ;” said 
Grace to her mistres — “ It’s nothing in 
the world to frighten any body — It’s only 
miss Favoretta, ma’am.” 

“ Favoretta!” exclaimed every body at 
once, except madame de Rosier, who 
instantly opened the closet door, but no 
Favoretta appeared, 

“ Favoretta is not here ;” said madame 
de Rosier. 

“ Then Tin undone I” exclaimed Grace, 
she must have got out upon the leads.”^ 
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— The leads were, at this place, naa'ow', 
and very dani^erous. 

“ Don’t scream, or the child is lost;” 
said madame de Rosier. 

Mrs. Harcourt sank down into an amir 
chair. — Madame de Rosier stopped Isa- 
bella, who pressed into the closet. 

“ Don’t speak, Isabella — Grace, go 
into the closet — call Favoretta — hear me, 
quietly said madame de Rosier, stea- 
dily, tor Mrs. Grace was in sucli confu- 
sion of mind, that she was going to call 
upon the child, without waiting to hear 

what was said to her “ Hear me,” said 

madame de Rosier, “ or you are undone 
— go into that closet, without making any 
bustle — call Favoretta, gently — she will 
not be frightened, when she hears only 
vour voice.” 

“ Grace did as she was ordered, and re- 
turned from the closet, in a few instants, 
with Favoretta. — Grace instantly began 
an exculpatory speech, but Mrs. Har- 
court, though still trembling, had suffi- 
cient firmness to say — “ Leave us, Grace, 
and let me hear the truth from the child.” 

Grace left the room. — Favoretta re- 
lated exactly what had happened, and 
said, that when she heard all their voices 
in the dressing-room, and when she heard 
Matilda say there’s a noise, she was afraid 
of being discovered in the closet, and had 
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crept out through a little door, with which ’ 
she was well aeijuaiuted, tliat opened upon 
the leads. 

Mrs. Ilarcourt now broke forth into 
indiL'uaiit cx< lamation> against Grace. — ' 
M adame de Rosier gently pacified her, . 
and hinted, that it would be but Just, to * 
give her a lair hearing in the morning. 

“ You are always yourself! always ex-, 
cellent !” cried Mrs. Harcourti “ you ^ 
have saved my child — we none of us had 
any presence of mind, but yourself.” 

Indeed, mamma, 1 did ring the bell, ^ 
however j” said Isabella. 

With much difficulty those, who had ■: 
so much to say, submitted to madame de ■ 
Hosier’s entreaty, of “ Let us talk of it in 
the morning.” — She w'as afraid, that Fa- 
. voretta, who tvas present, would not draw ■ 
any salutary moral from what might be - 
said in the first emotions of joy for her ;■ 
safety. — Madame de Rosier undressed 4 
the litile girl herself, and took care, that ■ 
she should not be treated as a heroine ' 
jiist escaped from imminent danger. 

The morning came, and Mrs. Grace 
listened, with anxious ear, for the first 
sound of her mistress’s bell — but no bell 
rang; — and wlieu she heard Mr.‘^. Har- 
court walking in her be<l-chamber, Gutce 
augured ill ol lier own fate, and ioreboded 
the decline and fall of her empire. 
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“ If my mistress can get (ip and dress 
herself without me, it’s all over with me,” 
said Grace, “ but I’ll make one trial.” — 
Then she knocked, with her most oblig- 
ing knock, at her mistress’s door, and 
presented herself with a magdalen face 

“ Can I do any thing for you, ma’am r” 

“ Nothing, 1 thank you, Grace. — Send 
Isabella and Matilda.” 

Isabella and Matilda came, but Mrs. 
Harcourt finished dressing herself in si- 
lence, and then said — 

“Come with me, iny dear girls, to 
madarne de Hosier’s room! — I believe! 
had better ask her the question, that I 
was going to ask you — is she up ?” 

“ Yes, but not dressed,” said Matilda, 
“ for we have been reading to her.” 

“ And talking to her,” added Isabella; 
“ which, you know, hinders people very 
much, mamma, when they are dressing.” 
At madarne de Hosier’s door they found 
Herbert, with his slate in his hand, and 
his sum ready cast up. 

“ May I bring this little man in with 
me?” said Mrs. Harcourt to madarne de 
Rosier — “ Herbert, shake hands with me,” 
continued his mother; “ I believe I was a 
little impatient with you and your Cyrus 
last night, but you must not expect that 
every body should be as good to you as 
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this lady has been j” leading him up to 
madame de Rosier. 

“ Set this gentleman’s heart at ease, 
will you ?” continued she, presenting the 
slate, upon which his sum was written, 
to madame de Rosier. — “ He looks the 
picture, or rather the reality, of honesty 
and good humour this morning, I think. 
— I am sure, that he has not done any 
thing that he is ashamed of.” 

Little Herbert’s countenance glowed 
with pleasure, at receiving such praise 
from his mother; but he soon checked 
his pride, lor he discovered Favoretta, 
upon whom every eye had turned, asIV|rs. 
Harcourt concluded her speech. 

Favoretta was silting in the farthest 
corner of the room, and she turned her 
face to the wall when Herbert looked at 
her; — but Herbert saw that she was in 
disgrace. — “ Your sum is quite right, 
Herbert,” said madame de Rosier. 

“ Herbert, lake your slate,” said Ma- 
tilda; and the young gentleman bad at 
length the politeness to relieve her ouK 
stretched arm. 

“ Send him out of the way,” whispered 
Mrs. H urcourt. 

“ Go out of the room, Herbert, my 
dear,” said madame de Rosier, who never 
made use of artifices upon any occasion 
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to get rid of children, “ Go out of the 
room, Herbert, my dear ; for we want to 
talk about something which we do not -v 
wish that you should hear.” 

Herbert, though he was anxious to 
know what could be the matter with Fa- 
voretta, instantly withdrew, saying, “ Will 
you call 4ue again, when you’ve done 
talking?” 

“ We can speak French,” added ma- 
dame de Rosier, looking at Favoretta, 

“ since we cannot trust that little girl in a 
room by herself, we must spetik in a lan- 
guage which she does not understand, 
when we have any thing to say that we 
do not choose she should hear.” 

“ After ail this preparation,” said Mrs. 
Harcourt, in French, “ my little mouse 
will make you laugh — It will not surprise 
or frighten you, Matilda, quite so much 
as the mouse of last night. — You must 
know, that 1 have been inucli disturbed 
by certain noises.” 

“ More noises !” said Matilda, draw- 
ing closer to listen. 

“ More noises!” said Mrs. Harcourt 
laughing ; “ but the noises which disturb- 
ed rny repose were not heard in the 
dead of tlie night, just as the clock struck 
twelve; the charming hour for being 
frightened out of one’s wits, Matilda. — 
My noises were heard in broad day-light, 
about the time 

V. ^ 
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' When lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake.' 

Was not there music and dancing here, 
early yesterday morning, when I had the 
head-ache, Isabella?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” said Isabella; “ Her- 
bert’s dulcimer- boy was here! — we call 
him Herbert's dulcimer-boy, because Her- 
bert gave him two buns the other day ; — 
the boy and his father came from grati- 
tude, to play a tune for Herbert, and wC 
all ran and asked madame de Rosier to 
let them in.” 

We did not know you had the head- 
ache, mamma,” said Matilda, “ till after 
they had played several tunes, and we 
heard Grace saying something to Her- 
bert about rackelting upon the stairs — 
he only ran up stairs once, for my music 
book, and the moment Grace spoke to 
him he came to us, and said that you 
were not well; then madame de Rosier 
stojjped the dulcimer, and we all left olf 
dancing, and we were very sorry Grace 
had not told us sooner, that you were ill; 
— at that time it was ten— nearly eleven 
o’clock.” 

“ Grace strangely misrepresented all 
this,” said Mrs. Harcourt ; “as she gave 
her advice so late, I am sorry she gave it 
at all — >tie prevented you, and your sister 
Ivlatdda, Irom the pleasure of going out 
with madame de Rosier." 
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“ We prevented ourselves— Grace did 
not prevent us, I assure you, mamma,!’ 
said Isabella, eagerly, “ we wished to 
stay at home with you— Herbert and Fa- 
voretta were only going to see the royal 
tiger.” 

“ Then you did not stay at home by 
madame de Hosier’s desire?” ^ 

“ No, indeed, madam,” said madarne 
de Rosier, who had not appeared in any 
haste to justify herself; “your children 
always show you affection by their own 
desire, never by mine; your penetration 
would certainly discover the difference 
between attentions prompted by a go- 
verness, and those which are shown by 
artless affection.” ^ 

“ My dear madame de Rosier, say no 
more,” said Mrs. Harcourt, holding out 
her hand, “ you are a real friend.” 

Madame de Rosier now went to call 
Herbert, but, on opening the door, Mrs. 
Grace fell forward upon her face, into the 
room ; — she had been kneeling, with her 
head close to the key-hole of the door • 
and, probably, the sound of her own name* 
and a few sentences now and then spoken 
in English, had so fixed her attention, 
that she did not prepare in time for her 
retreat. 


“ Get up, Grace, and walk in, if you 
please; said Mrs. Harcourt, with much 
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sang froid, “ we have not the least objec- 
tion to your hearing onr conversation.” 
Indeed, ma’am,” said Grace, as soon 
as she had recovered her feet, “ I’m above 
listening to any body’s conversations, ex- 
cept that wlien one hears one’s own name, 
and knows that one has enemies, it is but 
natural to listen in one’s own defence.” 

“ And IS that all you can do, Grace, in 
your own defence?” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ Ii’s not all 1 can say^ ma’am,” replied 
Grace, pushed to extremities; and still 
witli a secret hope that her mistress, upon 
a pinch, ivould not part zcilh a favourite 
maid, “ I see I’m of no farther use in the 
family, neither to young or old — and new 
comers have put me quite out of favour, 
and have your ear to themselves — so, if 
you please, ma’am, I hatl better look out 
for another situation.” 

If you please, Grace,” .said Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

I will leave the 'house this instant, if' 
you think proper, ma’am?” 

“ If you think proper, Grace,” said her 
mistress, with immoveable philosophy. 

Grace burst into tears, “ I never thought 
it would come to this, Mrs. Harcourt; — 
I that have lived so long such a favourite! 
but I don’t blame you, madam; you have 
been the best and kindest of mistresses to 
me ; and whatever becomes of me, to my 
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dying words, I shall always give you anti 
the dear young ladies the best of charac- 
ters.” 

“ The cliaracter we may give you^ 
Grace, is of rather more consequence.” 
Every thing that I say and do,” in- 
terrupted the sobbing Grace, “ \s villijiecly 
and misinterpreted by those who wish me 
ill.— I ” 

“ You have desired to leave me, Gracej 
and my desire is, that you should leave 
me,” said Mrs, Harcourt, with firmness, 
— “ Madame de Hosier and I strictly for- 
bade you to interfere with any of the 
children in our absence; you have thought 
proper to disregard these orders, and, 
were you to stay longer in my house, I 
perceive that you would teach my chil- 
dren first to disobey, and afterward to 
deceive me.” 

Grace, little prepared for tliis calm de- 
cision, now in a frightened humble tone- 
began to make promises of reformation ; 
but her promises and apologies were vain ;' 
slie was compelled to depart, and every 
body was glad to have done with her. 

Favoretta, young as she was, had al- 
ready learned from this cunning waiting- 
maid habits of deceit, which could not 
be suddenly changed. Madame de Ro- 
sier attempted her cure, by making her 
feel, ih the first place, the inconveniences 
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and the disgrace of not being trusted. — 
Favoretta was ashamed to perceive, that 
she was the onl}' person in the house who 
was watched ; and she was heartily glad, 
when by degrees she had opportunities 
allowed her of obtaining a character for 
truth, and all the pleasures and all the ad- 
vantages of confidence. 

Things went on much better after the 
gnomelike influence of Mrs. Grace had 
ceased ; but we must now hasten to in- 
troduce our readers to Mrs. Fanshaw. — 
!Mrs. Fanshaw was a card- playing lady, 
who had been educated at a time when 
it was not thought necessary for women 
to have any knowledge, or any taste for 
literature. As she advanced in life, she 
continually recurred to the maxims, as 
well as to the fashions, of her youth j and 
the improvements in modern female edu- 
cation, she treated as dangerous innova- 
tions. She had placed her daughter at a 
boarding-school in London, the expense 
-of which was its chief recommendation j 
and she saw her regularly at the Christ- 
mas and Midsummer holidays. — At 
length, when miss Fanshaw was about 
sixteen, her prudent mother began to 
tliink, that it was time to take her from 
school, and to introduce her into the 
world. Miss Fanshaw had learned to 
speak French passably, to read a little 
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Italian, to draw a littley to play tolerably 
well upon the piano-forte, and to dance 
as well as many other young ladies. — She 
had been sedulously taught a sovereign 
contempt of whatever was called vulgar 
at the school where she was educated ; 
but as she w'as profoundly ignorant of 
every thing but the routine of that school, 
she had no precise idea of propriety ; she 
only knew what w'as thought vulgar or 
genteel at Suxberry House, and the au- 
thority of Mrs. Suxberr}^ for that W'as 
the name of her school-mistress, she 
quoted as incontrovertible upon all occa- 
sions. Without reflecting upon what was 
wrong or right, she decided, with pert 
vivacity, on all subjects; and firmly be- 
lieved, that no one could know, or could 
learn any thing, who had not been edu- 
cated precisely as she had been. — She 
considered her mother as an inferior per- 
sonage, destitute of genteel accomplish- 
ments: her mother considered her as a 
model of perfection, that could only have 
been rendered thus thoroughly accom- 
plished by the most expensive masters — 
Uer only fear was, that her dear Jane 
should be rather too learned. 

M rs. Harcourt, with Isabella and Ma- 
tilda, paid Mrs. Fanshaw a visit, as soon 
as they heard that her daughter was come 
home. 

VOL. HI. F 
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M iss Fanshavv, an erect stiffened figure^ 
made her- entree; and it was impos- 
sible not to perceive, that her whole soul 
W'as intent upon her manner of holding 
her head, and placing her elbow's as she 
came into the room — Her person had 
undergone all the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary tortures of back-boards, collars, 
stocks, dumb-bells, &c. She looked at 
Isabella and Matilda with some surprise 
and contempt during the first ten mi- 
nutes after her entrance ; for they were 
neither of them seated m the exact pos- 
ture wliich she had been instructed to> 
think the only position, in which 2l young 
lady should sit in company. Isabella 
got up to look at a drawing; miss Fan- 
shaw watched every step she took, and 
settled it in her own mind that miss Har- 
court did not walk as if she had ever been 
at Suxberry House. Matilda endeavour-- 
ed to engage the figure, that sat beside 
her, in conversation; but the figure had 
no conversation, and the utmost that 
Matilda could obtain, was a few mono- 
syllables pronounced with afl'ected gra- 
vity ; for, at Suxberry House, this young 
lady had been taught to maintain an in- 
vincible silence, when produced to stran- 
gers; but she made herself amends for 
tliis constraint the moment she was with 
her companions, by a tittering, gossiping 
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species of communication, which scarcely 
deserves the name of conversation. 

Whilst the silent miss Fanshaw sat so 
as to do her dancing-master strict justice, 
Mrs. Fanshaw was stating to Mrs. Har- 
court the enormous expense, to which 
she had gone in her daughter’s education. 
Though firm to her original doctrine, 
that women had no occasion for learning, 
in which word of reproach she included 
all literature ; she nevertheless had been 
convinced, by the unanimous voice of 
fashion, that accomplishments were most 
desirable for young ladies — desirable, 
merely because they were fashionable j 
she did not, in the least, consider them 
as sources'of independent occupation. 

Isabella was struck with sudden admi- 
ration at the sight of a head of Jupiter, 
which miss Fanshaw had just linished, 
and Mrs. Harcourt borrowed it for her to 
copy; though miss Fanshaw was secretiv, 
but decidedly of opinion, that no one, 
who had not learned from the drawing- 
master at Suxberry House, could copy 
this head of Jupiter with any chance of 
success. 

There was a pretty little netting-box 
upon the table, which caught Matilda’s 
eye, and she asked the silent figure, what 
It was made of. — -The silent figure turned 
its head mechanically, but could give no 
information upon the subject. — Mrs. 

F 5 
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Panshaw, however, said, that she had 
bought the box at the Repository for 
ingenious Works, and that the reason 

she chose it was, because lady N 

liad recommended it to her. 

“ It is some kind of new manufacture, 
her ladyship tells me, invented by some 
poor little boy, that she patronises j — her 
ladyship can tell you more of the matter, 
miss Matilda, than I can,” concluded 
M rs. Fanshaw, and producing her netting, 
she asked Mrs. Harcourt, “ if she had not 
been vastly notable, to have got forward 
so fast with her work,” 

The remainder of the visit was spent in 
recounting her losses at the card-table, 
and in exhortation to Mrs. Harcourt, to 
send miss Isabella and Matilda to finish 
their education at Suxberry House. 

Mrs. Harcourt was somewhat alarmed 
by the idea, that her daughters would not 
be equal to miss Fanshaw in accomplish- 
ments, but, fortunately for madame de 
Rosier and herself, she was soon induced 
to change her opinion by farther oppor- 
tunities of comparison. 

In a few days her visit was returned-— 
Mrs. Harcourt happened to mention the 
globe, that Isabella was painting. — Miss 
Fanshaw begged to see it, and she went 
. into Mrs. Harcourt’s dressing-room, where 
it hung^ — The moment she found herself 
with Isabella and Matilda, 
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the silent figure became talkative. — The 
charm seemed to be broken, or rather re- 
versed, and she began to chatter with pert 
incessant rapidity. 

“ Dear me,” said she, casting a scorn- 
ful glance at Matilda’s globe, “ this is 
vastly pretty, but we’ve no such thing at 
Suxberry House. — I wonderMrs.Harcourt 
didn’t send both of you to Suxberry House 
— every body sends their daughters, who 
can atford it, now, to Suxberry House, 
but, to be sure, it’s very expensive — we 
had all silver forks, and every thing in the 
highest style, and Mrs. Suxberry keeps 
a coach. — I assure you, she’s not at all 
like a school-mistress, and she thinks it 
very rude and vulgar of any body to call 
her a school-mistress. — Won’t you ask 
your mamma to send you, if it’s only for 
the name of it, for one year, to Suxberry ' ' 
House ?” 

“ No,” said Matilda; “ we are so happy 
under the care of madame de Rosier.” 

“ Ah! dear me! I forgot — mamma told 
me }joiid got a new French governess 
lately — our French teacher, at Suxberry 
House, was so strict, and so cross, if one 
made a mistake in the tenses : it’s very 
well for you, your governess is not cross 
— does she giv& you very hard exercises ? 

— let me look at your exercise book, and 
I’ll tell you whether it’s the right one ; I 
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mean thatt that we used to have at "Sux- 
bcrry House.” 

Miss Fansliaw snatched up a book, in 
\vliich .she saw a paper, which she took 
lor a Ficiicii exercise. 

“ Come, show it me, and Fll correct 
the faults for you, before your governess 
.secs it, and she’ll be so surprised.” 

“ Madame de Hosier has seen it,” .said 
Matilda; — but miss Fanshaw, in a romp- 
ing manner, pulled the paper out of her 
hands. — It was the trajisialion of a ))art 
of “ Les Conversations d’Emilie,” which 
we formerly mentioned. 

“ La!” said miss F.mshaw, “ we had 
110 such hook as this at Suxherry House. 

AJatilda’s translation she was surprised 
to tind correct. 

“ And do you write themes?” said she 
— “ We always wrote themes once every 
week, at Suxberry Flonse, which I used 
to iiate of all things, for I never could find 
any thing to say — it made me hate writ- 
ing, 1 know; — but that’s all over now; 
thank goodne.ss, Fve done with themes, 
and French letters, and exercises, and 
translations, and all those plaguing things ! 
and now I’ve left school I'or ever, I may 
do just as I ]ilease — that’s the best of 
going to school; it’s over some time or 
other, and there’s an end of it.; but you 
that have a governess and masters at 
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tiome, you go on for ever and ever, and' 
you have no holidays either — and you have 
no out- of-scUool- hours, you are kept hard 
ai it from morning till night — now I 
should hate that of all things. At Sux- 
berry House, when we had got oiir task 
done, and finished with the writing-mas- 
ter and the drawing-master, and when 
we had practised for the music-master, 
and all that, we might be as idle as we 
pleased, and do what we liked out of 
school- hours — ^yo»i knovv that was very 
pleasant — I assure you, you’d like being 
at Suxberry House amazingly.” 

Isabella and Matilda, to whom it did. 
not appear the most delightful of all things 
to be idle, nor the most desirable thing 
in the world to have their education fi- 
nished, and’then to lay aside all thoughts 
of farther improvement, could not assent 
to miss Fanshaw’s concluding assertion. 
They declared, that they did not feel any 
want of holidays, at which miss Fanshavv 
stared ; they said that they had no task, 
and that they liked to be employed rather 
better than to be idle; at which miss 
Fanshavv laughed, and sarcastically said, 
“ You need not talk to me as if your go- 
verness was by, for I’m not a tell-tale, 1 
sha’n’t repeat what you say.” 

Isabella and Matilda, who had not two 
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iriGthods of talking, looked rather dis- 
pleased at this ill-bred speech. 

“ Nay,” said miss Fanshavv, o I hope 
you aren’t aflVonted noio at what I said; 
■when we are by ourselves, you know, 
one says just what comes into one’s head. 

— AVhose handsome coach is this, pray, 
will) a coronet?” continued she, looking 
out at the window — “ I declare, it is sto])- 
ping at your dooi* — do let us go down. — - 
I’m never afraid of going into the room 
when there’s company, for we were taught 
to go into a room at Suxberry House; 
and Mrs. Suxberry says, it’.s very vulgar to 
be ashamed, and I assuie you it’s all cus- 
tom. I used to colour, as miss Matilda 
does, ever}’’ minute; but 1 got over it 
before I had been long at Suxberry 
House.” 

Isabella, who had just been reading, 

“ A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters,” 
recollected at this instant Dr. Gregory’s 
opinion, “ that when a girl ceases to blush, 
she has lost the most powerful charm of 
beauty” — She had not, however, time to i 
quote this in Matilda’s defence; for mi- s 
Fanshaw ran down stairs, and Isabella 
recollected, before she overtook her, that 
it would not be polite to remind her of 
her early loss of charms. 

Lady N was in the coach, which 
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had excited miss Fanshavv’s admiration ; 
and this young lady had a glorious op|3or- 
tunity of showing the graces that she had 
been taught at so much expense, for the 
room was full of company. Several jnorn- 
ing visitors had called upon Mrs. Harcourt, 
and they formed a pretty large circle 
which miss Fanshaw viewed upon her 
entrance with a sort of studied assurance. 

M rs. Fanshaw watched lady N 's 

eye, as her daughter came into the room ; 

but lady N did not appear to be 

much struck with the second-hand graces 
of Suxberry Houses her eye passed over 
miss Fanshaw, in search of something 
less affected and more interesting. 

Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her 
compamj face and attitude; she sat in pru- 
dent silence, whilst lady N addressed 

her conversation to Isabella and Matilda, 
whose thoughts did not seem to be totally 
engrossed by their own persons. 

Dr. X had prepared this lady 

to think favourably of madame de Ro"- 
sier’s pupils, by the account which he 
had given her of Isabella’s remarks upon 
Zeluco. 

A person of good sense, who has an 
encouraging countenance, can easily draw 
out the abilities of young people; and 
from their manner of listening, as well as 
from their manner of speaking, can soon 
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form a judgement of their temper and un- 
<lerstancling. 

Miss Fanshaw, instead of attending 
’with a desire to improve herself from sen- 
sible conversation, sat with a look as ab- 
sent as that of an unskilful actress, w hilst 
the other performers are engaged in their 
parts. 

I'here was a small book-case, in a re- 
cess, at the farthest end of the room, and 
upon a little table there were some hooks, 
winch Isabella and Matilda had been 
reading with madame de Rosier. — Mrs. 
Fanshaw looked towards the table with 
a sarcastic smile, and said — 

“ You are great readers, .young ladies, 
I see; may we know what are your stu- 
dies ?” 

M iss Fanshaw, to show how* well she 
could walk, crossed the room and took up 
one of the books. 

‘ AiifOn upon Taste’ — that’s a pretty 
book, I dare say — but la! what’s this, 
miss Isabella ? — ‘ A Smith’s Theory of 
Moral Sentiments;’ — dear me! that must 
be a curious performance — by A Smith ! 
a common smith !” 

Isabella good-naturedly stopped her 
from farther absurd exclamations, by 
turning to the title page of the book, and 
showing her the words Adam Smith” 

“Ahl A stands lor Adam! very true 
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— I tbouglit it was « smith;” said miss 
" Fanshaw. 

“ Well, my dear,” said her mother, 
who had quickness enough to perceive, 
that her daughter had made some mis- 
take, by the countenances of the com- 
pany, but who had not sufiicient erudi- 
tion to know what the mistake could be 
— Well, my dear, and suppose it was a' 
smith, there’s nothing extraordinary in 
that — nothing extraordinary in a smith’s 
writing a book, now-a-days; — why not a 
common blacksmith, as well as a com- 
mon ploughman ? — I was asked, I know,, 
not long ago,, to subscribe the poems, 
of a common ploughman.” 

“ The Ayreshire ploughman?” said-, 
lady N . 

“Yes, they called him so, as I recol- 
lect, and I really had a mind to put my 
name down, for I think I saw your lady- 
ship’s amongst the subscribers.” 

“ Yes, they are beautiful poems,” said 
lady N, . 

So I' understand— there are some 
vastly pretty things in his collection — 
but one hears of so many good things 
coming out every da}',” said Mrs. Fan-- 
shaw, in a plaintive voice — “ in these 

• days, I think, every body writes 

“ And reads,” said lady N . 

“ And reads,” said Mrs. Fanshaw,. 
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** We have learned ladies now, wherever 
one goes, who tell one they never play at 
cards — I am sure they are very bad com- 
pany. — Jane,” said she, turning to her 
daughter, “ I hope you won’t take it into 
your head to turn out a reading lady ?” 

“ O dear, no!” said miss Fanshaw, 
“ we had not much time for reading at 
Suxberry House, we were so busy with 
» ■ our masters ; — we had a charming Eng- 
lish master tlmugh, to teach us elocution, 
because it’s so fashionable now, to read 
loud well. — Miss Harcourt, isn't it odd 
to read English books to a French gover- 
ness?” continued this young lady, whose 
constrained taciturnity now gave way to 
a strong desire to show herself off before 

lady N . She had observed, that 

Isabella and iMatilda had been listened to 
with approbation, and she imagined, that 
when she spoke, she should certainly 
eclipse them. 

M rs. H; ircourt replied to her observa- 
tion, that madame de Rosier not orrfy 
read and spoke English remarkably well, 
but that she had also a general knowledge 
of English literature. 

0 1 here are some French books,’* 
said miss Fanshaw, taking down one out 
of the book-case — “ ‘ Journal Etranger,* 
dear me! are you translating of this, miss 
Isabella r’’ 
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No,” said Mrs. Harcourt; ‘<madame 
de Rosier brought it down stairs yester- 
day, to show us an essay of Hume’s on 
the study of history, which is particularly 
addressed to women j and madame de 
Rosier says, that it is not to be found in 
several of the late editions of Hume’s 
Essays — she thought it singular that it 
should be preserved in a French transla- 
tion.” 

“ There is,” said Isabella, an enter- 
taining account in that essay of a lady, 
who asked Hume to lend her some novels! 

— He lent her Plutarch’s Lives, which she 
thought very amusing, till she found out 
that they were true. — As soon as she came 
to the names of Cmsar and Alexander, 
she returned the books.” 

Mrs. Fanshaw was surprised, that lady 

N begged to look at this essay; and 

was much disappointed to observe, that 
the graceful manner, in which miss Fan- 
shaw presented the book to her ladyship, 
escaped notice. 

“ Pray, miss Matilda, is that a draw- 
ing?” said miss Fanshaw, in hopes of 
leading to a more favourable subject. 

“ O, dear me ! do pray favour us with 
,a sight of it !” cried miss Fanshaw, and ~ 
she eagerly unrolled the paper, though 
Matilda assured her, that it was not a 
drawing. 

It was Hogarth’s print of a country 
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dance, which is prefixed to his “Analysis' 
of Beauty.” 

“ It is tJie oddest thing J” exclaimed 
miss Fansliaw, who thought ewry thing 
odd o? strange, vvhii h she had not seen at 
SuxbeiTy House. — Without staging to- 
observe tlie inuuineiahle strokes of hu- 
mour and of original genius in the print, 
she ran on — “ La! it was hardly worth 
any one’s while, surely, to draw' such a 
Bet of vulgar figures — one hates low hu- 
mour.” Then, in a hurrv to show her 
taste for dress, she observed, that “ Peo- 
ple, formerly,, must have had no taste at 
all; — one can hardly believe such things^ 
were ever worn.’” 

Mrs. Fansbaw, touched by this rcflec^- 
tion upon the tasteof former times, thought 
she 'seldom presumed to- oppose any of. 
her daughter’s opinions,, could not here- 
refrain from saying a few words in de- 
fence of sacks, long waists, and w halebone 
stay.s, and she pointed to a row of stays,, 
in the margin of one of .these prints of. 
Hogarth’s. 

Miss Fansliaw, who did not consider;- 
that with those who have a taste for pro- 
priety in manners, she could not gain any 
thing by a triumph over her mother,, 
laughed in a disdainful manner at her mo- 
•ther’s ** partiality for stays, ' and wonderedi 
how any body could think long waists bei- 
.eoming. . . / ^ 
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Surely, any body who knows any 
thing of drawing, or has any taste for an 
antique figure, must acknowledge the pre- 
sent fashion to be most graceful.’" — She 
appealed to Isabella and Matilda. 

They were so miicli struck with the 
impropriety of her manner towards her 
mother, that they did not immediately 
answer ; Matilda at length said, “ It is 
natural to like what we have been early 
ustd to.” 

Mrs. Harcourt observed, “ that the pr^- 
sent fashion, whatever it may be, when the 
eye is accustomed to it, always appears 
prettier than any other.” 

And Isabella asked, if Hogarth, or 
Alison, had not shown, that much of 
what is called taste depends upon custom 
and early associations?” 

“ Custom! dear, what has custom to 
do with taste?” said miss Fanshaw, pertly, 

and as to associations — thev are a kitul 

•/ 

of clubs for gentlemen, aren’t they ? I 
never heard of any association for settling 
fashions ; did you, miss Matilda r” 

Matilda, who was not by any means 
de.sirous of displaying her owui knowledge, 
and who was, from unalfected gentleness, 
eager to prevent miss Fanshaw from far- 
ther exposing her ignorance, rolled up 

the print ; and lady N , smiling at 

Mrs. Harcourt, said, “ I never saw a print 
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more gracefully rolleJ up in my life.** — 
M iss Fan.sliuvv imnitdiately rolled up ano- 
ther ot' the prints, but no applati'<e ensued. 

At the next pause in tlie conversation. 
Mis, Fansliaw and her daughter took 
their leave, seemingly dissatisfied with 
their visit. 

Matilda, just after Mrs. Fanshaw, left 
the room, recollected her pretty nettiivg 

box, and asked lady N , whether she 

knew any thing of the little boy, by whom 
-it was made. 

Her ladyship gave such an interesting 
account of him, that Matilda determined 
to have her share in relieving his distress. 

Matilda’s benevolence was formerly 
rather passive than active ; but from ma- 
dame de Rosier she had learned, that sen- 
sibility should not be suffered to evapo- 
rate in sighs, or in sentimental speeches. 
She had also learnt, that economy is ne- 
cessary to generosity ; and she conse- 
quently sometimes denied herself tlie 
gratification of her own tastes, that she 
might be able to assist those, who were 
in distress. She had lately seen a beau- 
tiful print* of the king of France taking 
. leave of his family ; and, as madame de 
Rosier was struck with it, she wished to 
have bought it for her ; but she now con- 

* By Egginton. . 
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sidered, that a guinea, which was the 
price of the print, might be better bestow- 
ed OR this poor, little, ingenious, industri- 
ous boy ; — so she begged her mother to 
send to the repository for one of his boxes. 
The servants were all busy, and Matilda 
did not receive her box till the next morn- 
ing. 

Herbert was reading to madame de Ro- 
sier, when the servant brought the box 
into the room. Favoretta got up to look 
at it, and immediately Herbert’s eye glan- 
ced from his book ; in spite of all his en- 
deavours to command his attention, he 
heard the exclamations of “ Beautiful ! — 
How smooth ! — Like tortoise-shell ! — 
What can it be made of?” 

“ My dear Herbert, shut the book,” 
said madame de Rosier, “ if your head be 
in that box. — Never read one moment, 
after you have ceased to attend.” 

“ It is my fault,” said Matilda, “ I will 
put the box into my pocket, till he has 
finished reading.” , 

When Herbert ' had recalled his wan- 
dering thoughts, and had fixed his mind 
upon what he'was about, madame de Ro- 
sier put her hand upon the book, he start- 
ed — “ Now let us see the beautiful box,” 
said she. 

After it had passed through Favoretta 
and Herbert’s impatient hands, Matilda, 
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who had scarcely looked at it hei'feeir, took' 
it to the window, to give it a sober exa- 
nnnation. — “ It is not made of paper, or 
pasteboard, and it is not the colour of tor- 
toise-shell,” said Matilda; “ I never saw 
any think like it before ; I wonder what it 
can be made of r” - ' 

Herbert, at this question, unperceived 
by Matilda, who was examining the box 
very earnestly, seized tlie lid, which was 
lying upon the table, and ran out of the 
room; he returned in a few minutes, and 
presented the lid to Matilda.- — “ I can 
tell you one thing, Matilda,” said he, with 
an important face, “ It is an animal — an 
animal substance, I mean.” 

“ O, Herbert,” cried Matilda, ** what 
have you been doing ! — you have black- 
ened the corner of the box.” 

. “ Only the least bit in the world,” said 
Herbert, “ to try an experiment. — I only 
put one corner to the candle, that Isabella 
had lighted io seal her letter.” 

“ My dear Herbert, how could you 
burn your sister’s box expostulated ma- 
dame de Rosier; “ I thought you did not 
love mischief.” 

“Mischief! — No, indeed; I thought- 
you would be pleased, that I remembered 
how to distinguish animal from vegetable- 
substances. — You know, the day that 
my hair was on fire, you told me how to- 
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■do that ; and Matilda wanted to kiiow 
what the box was made of, so I tried.” ’ 

“ Well,” said Matilda, good-naturedly, 
“ you have not done me much harm — 
“ But, another time,” said madame de Ro- 
sier, “don’t burn a box that costs a guinea, 
to try an experiment; and, above all things, 
never, upon any account, take what is 
not your own.” 

'I'he corner of the lid, that had been 
held to the candle, was a little warped, so 
that the lid did not slide into its groove as 
easily as it did before. Herbert was dis- 
})oscd to use force upon the occasion, but 
Matilda with difficulty rescued her box by 
an argument which fortunately reached 
<his uuderstanding time enough to stop hi$ 
hand. 

“ It was the heat of the candle that 
warped it,” said she; “ let us dip it into 
boiling water, which cannot be made /oo 
hot.” 

“ Not hotter than two hundred and 
twelve degrees;” inter[>osed Isabella, who 
had lately become proud to show her me- 
•inoiy in science — “ and that will, perhaps, 
bring it back to its shape.” 

The lid of the box was dipped into 
boiling water, and restored to its shape, 
— Matilda, as she was wiping it dry, ob- 
served that some yellow paint, or varnish, 
came ofl', and in one spot, on the insido 
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of the lid, she discovered something like 
writing. 

“ Whovvill lend me amaguifying glass?” 

Favoretta produced hers. 

“ I have kept it,” said she, “ a great, 
great while, ever since we were at the Ra- 
tional Toy-sl)op.” 

“ Madame de Rosier, do look at this 1” 
exclaimed Matilda, “ here are letters, 
quite plain ! — I have found the name, I 
do believe, of the boy who made the box !” 
and she spelled, letter by letter, as she 
looked through the magnifying glass, the 
words Henri- Montmorenci. 

Madame de Rosier started up, and Ma- 
tilda, surprised at her sudden emotion, 
put the box and magnifying glass into 
. her hand. — Madame de Rosier’s hand 
trembled so much, that she could not fix 
the glass. 

“ Je ne vois rien — lisez — vite ! ma chere 
amic — un mot de plusl” said she, putting 
the glass again into Matilda’s hand, and 
leaning over her shoulder with a look of 
agonizing expectation. 

The word de was all Matilda could 

* 

make out. — Isabella tried — it was in vain 
. — no other letters were visible. 

“ De what? — (/e Rosier! — it must be 1 — 
my sou is alive!” said the mother. 

, Henri-Monlmorenci was the name of 
madame de Hosier’s son j but w hen she 
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reflected for an instant, that this might 
also be the name of some other person, her 
transport of joy was checked, and seemed 
to be converted into despair. 

Her first emotions over, the habitual 
firmness of her mind returned. — She sent 
directly to the repository — no news of 
the boy could there be obtained. — Lady 
N was gone, for a few days, to Wind- 

sor, so no intelligence could be had from 
her. — Mrs. Harcourt was out — no car- 
riage at home — but madame de Rosier 
set out immediately, and walked to Gold- 
en Square, near which place she knew, 
that a number of French emigrants re- 
sided. She stopped first at a bookseller’s 
shop; — she described the person of her 
son, and inquired if any such person had 
been seen in that neighbourhood. 

The bookseller was making out a bill 
for one of his customers, but struck with 
madame de Hosier’s anxiety, and perceiv- 
ing that she was a foreigner by her accent, 
he put down his pen, and begged her to 
repeat, once more, the description of her 
son. — He tried to recollect whether he 
had .seen such a person — but he had not. 
He, however, with true English good-na- 
ture, told her, that she had an excellent 
chance of finding him in this part of the 
town, if he were in London — he was sorry 
that his shopman was from home, or he 
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would have sent him with her, through 
the streets near the square, where he 
knew the emigrants chiefly lodged ; — he 
gave her in writing a list of the names of 
these streets, and stood at his door, to 
watch and speed her on her way. 

She called at all the neighbouring shops 
— she walked down several narrow streets, 
inquiring at every house, where she 
thought that there was any chance of 
success, in vain.-^At one, a slipshod maid- 
servant came to the door, who stared at 
seeing a well-dressed lady, and who was 
so bewildered, that she could not, for 
some time, answer any questions ; — at 
another house the master was out ; — at 
another, the master was at dinner. — As it 
got towards four o’clock, madame de Ro- 
sier found it more difiicult to obtain civil 
answers to her inquiries, for almost ail 
the tradesmen were at dinner, and when 
they came to the door, looked out of 
liumour at being interrupted and disap- 
pointed in not meeting with a customer. 
— she walked on, her mind still indefati- 
gable; — she heard a clock in the neigh- 
bourhood strike live; her strength was 
not equal to the energy of her mind — and 
the repeated answers of “We know of 
no such person” — “ No such boy lives 
here, ma’am” — made her at length de- 
spair of success. — One street upon her 
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list remained 'unsearclied ;■ — it was nar- 
row, darkj and dirty ;-^she stopped, fot 
a moment, at the corner, but a porter, 
lieavily laden, with a sudden “ By your 
leave, ma’am !” pushed forwards, and she 
was forced into the door-way of a small 
ironmonger’s shop. The master of the 
shop, who was weighing some iron goods, 
let the scale go up, and, after a look of 
surprise, said — - 

‘‘ You’ve lost your way, madam, I pre- 
sume — ‘be pleased to rest yourself— -it is 
but a dark place and wiping a stool, 
on which some locks had been lying, he 
left madame de Rosier, who was indeed 
exhausted with fatigue, to rest herself, 
whilst, without any officious civility, after 
calling his wife from a back shop, to give 
the lady a glass of water, he went on 
weighing his iron and whistling. 

The woman, as soon^as madame de Ro- 
sier had drunk the water, inquired if she 
should send for a coach for her, or could 
do any thing to serve her. 

The extreme good- nature of the tone, 
in which this was spoken, seemed to re- 
vive madame de Rosier ; she told her, 
that she was searching for an only son, 
whom she had for nearly two years be- 
lieved to be dead ; she showed the paper 
on which his name was written ; — the wo- 
man could not read — her husband read 
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the name, but he shook his hea l — lie 
knew of no lad, who answered to the de- 
scription.” 

Whilst they were speaking, a little boy 
came into the shop, with a bit of small 
iron wire in his hand, and, twitching the 
skirt of the ironmonger’s coat to attract 
his attention, asked, if he had any such 
wire as that in his shop. When the iron- 
monger went to get down a roll of wire, 
the little boy had a full view of madame 
de Rosier. — Though she was naturally 
disposed to take notice of children, yet 
now she was so intent upon her own 
thoughts, that she did not observe him, 
till he had bowed several times just oppo- 
site to her. 

» Are you bowing to me, my good 
boy?” said she — You mistake me for 
somebody else ; — 1 don’t know you and 
she looked down again upon the paper, 
on which she had written the name^ofher 
son. 

“ But, indeed, ma’am, I know you 
said the little boy ; “ aren’t you the lady, 
that was with the good-natured young 
gentleman, who met me going out of the 
. pastry-cook’s shop, and gave me the two 
buns ?” 

Madame de Rosier now looked in his 
face — the shop was so dark, that she could 
hot distinguish his features, but she rccol- 
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lected his voice, and knew him to be the 
little boy belonging to the dulcimer man. 

“Father would have come again to 
your house,” said the boy, who did not 
perceive her inattention— “ Father would 
have come to your house again, to play 
the tune the young gentleman fancied so 
mucli, but our dulcimer is broke.” 

“ Is it? I am sorry for it,” said -ma- 
dame de Rosier. — “ But can you tell me,” 
continued she to the ironmonger, “ wdie- 
ther any emigrants lodge in the street to 
the left of your house ?” — The master of 
the shop tried to recollect j she again re- 
peated the name and description of her 
son. 

“ I know a young French lad of that 
make;” said the little dulcimer boy. 

“ Do you? — Where is he? — ’WHiere 
does he lodge?” cried madame de Rosier. 

“I am not speaking as to his name; 
tor I never heard his Uame,” said the little 
boy, ‘*^it I’ll tell youjjow I came to know 
Inm. — One day, lately ” 

Madame de Rosier interrupted him, 
with questions concerning the figure, 
height, age, eyes, of the French lad. 

liie httle dulcimer boy, by his an- 
swers, sometimes made her doubt, and 

sometimes made her certain, that he was 
her son. 

^OL. HI. Q 
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Tell me,” said she, “where he lodges j 
1 must see him immediately.” 

“ I am just come from him, and I’m 
going back to him with thevvire ; I’ll show 
the way with pleasure ; he is the best na- 
tured lad in the world ; he is mending my* 
dulcimer ; he deserves, to be a great gen- 
tleman, and I thought he was not what 
he seemed,” continued the little boy, as 
he walked on, scarcely able to keep* be- 
fore raadame de Rosier. 

“This way, ma’am — this ^ way — he- 
lives in the corner house, turning into 
Golden Square.” — It was a stationer’s. 

I, have called at this bouse -already,”' 
said madame de Rosier ; but she recol- 
lected, thatdt was when> the- family were 
at dinner, and. that stupid maid had’pot' 
understood her questions. — She was- un- 
able to speak through extreme agitation, 
when she came to the shop ; the little dul- 
cimer boy walked straight, forward: — 
gently drew/ back< the short' curtain, that- 
hung before a glass door, opening into a 
back, parlour. — Madame de Rosier sprang 
forward to- the. 'door,' looked 'through the- 
glass, and was alarmed . to- see a young* 
man taller than her son; he was at work ; 
his back was towards her. 

When he heard the noise of some one 
trying to open the door, he turned and* 
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.saw his mother’s face ! The tools dropped 
from his hands, and the dulcimer boy was 
the only person present who had strength 
enough to open the door. 

How sudden ! how powerful is the ef- 
fect of joy! — The mother, restored to her 
son in a moment, felt herself invigorated 
-—and, forgetful of her fatigue, she felt 
herself another being. — When she was 
left alone with her son; she looked round 
his little workshop with a mixture of pain 
and. pleasure. — She saw one of his unfi- 
ni.shed boxes- in the window-scat, which 
served, him for a work-bench; his tools 
were upon the floor. — These have been 
my support,” said her son, taking them 
up ; “ how much am I obliged to my dear 
father, teaching me early how to use 
• them !” 

Your father!” said madame de Ro- 
sier, “ I wish he could have lived to be re- 
warded, as — I am I — but tell me your his- 
tory, from the moment you were taken 
from' me to prison. — It was nearly two 
years-ago; how did you escape? — How 
have you supported yourself since ? — 
Sit down and speak again, that I may be 
sure that I hear your voice.” 

• “ You shall hear ray voice, then, my 
dear mother,” said her son, for at least 
half an hour, if that will not tire you. — 
I have a long- story to tell you.— In the 

G 2 
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first })lace, you know, that I was taken 
to prison — three months I spent in the 
Conciergerie, expecting every day to be 
ordered out to the guillotine. The jail- 
or’s son, a boy about my own age, who 
was sometimes employed to bring me 
lood, seemed to look upon me with com- 
passion j I had several opportunities of 
obliging him; his father often gave him 
long returns of the names of the prisoners 
and various accounts to copy into a large 
book ; the young gentleman did not like 
this work ; he was much fonder of exer- 
cising as a soldier with some boys in the 
neighbourhood, who were learning the 
national exercise ; he frequently employ- 
ed me to copy his lists for him, and this 
I performed to his satisfaction ; but what 
completely won his heart, was my mend- • 
ing the lock of his fusil. One evening, 
he came to me in a new uniform, and in 
high spirits ; he was just made a captain 
by the unanimous voice of his corps ; and 
he talked of lus men, and his orders, with 
prodigious fluency ; he then played his 
inarch upon his drum, and insisted upon 
teaching it to me ; — he was much pleas- 
ed with my performance, and, suddenly 
embracing me, he exclaimed, * I have 
thought of an excellent thing for you; 
stay till I have arranged the plan in my 
head, and you shall see if I am not a great. 
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general.’ — The next evening he did not 
come to me till it was nearly dusk ; he was 
in his new uniform, but out of a bag 
which he brought in his hand, in which 
he used to carry his father’s papers, he 
produced his old uniform, rolled up into 
a surprisingly small compass, — ‘ 1 have 
arranged every thing,’ said he, ‘ put on 
this old uniform of mine — we are just of 
a size — by this light, nobody will per- 
ceive any ditference ! take my drum, and 
march out of the prison slowly ; beat my 
march on the drum as you go out j turn 

to the left, down to the Place de ■, 

where I exercise my men. — You’ll meet 
with one of my soldiers there, ready to 
forward your escape.’ — I hesitated ; for 
I feared that I should endanger my young 
general ; but he assured me, that he had 
taken his precautions so ‘ admirabhj^ 
that, even after my escape should be dis- 
covered, no suspicion would fall u[)on 
him. — ‘ But, if you delay,’ cried he, ‘ we 
are. both of us undone.’ — I hesitated not 
a moment longer, and never did I change 
my clothes so expeditiously in my life ; 
I obeyed my little captain exactly, 
inarched out of the prison slowly, play- 
ing deliberately the march which I had 
been taught ; turned to the left, accord- 
ing to orders, and saw my punctual gui«le 
waiting for me on the Place de , 
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just by the broken statue of Henry the 
Fourth.” 

“ ‘ Follow me, fellow-citizen !’ said he,in 
a low voire, ‘ we are not all Robespierres.’ 

“ Most joy fully 1 followed him. We 
walked on, in silence, till at length we 
came to a narrow street, where the crowd 
was so great, that I thought we should 
both of us have been squeezed to death. 
1 saw the guillotine at a distance, and I 
fell sick. 

“ ‘Come on said my guide, who kept 
fast hold of me, and lie turned sharp into 
a yard, where 1 heard the noise of casts 

and the voices of muleteers. * This 

man,’ said he, leading me up. to a mule- 
teer, who seemed to be just ready to de^ 
part — ‘ is my father j trust yourself to 
him.’ 

“ I had nobody else to trust myself to. 
I got into the muleteer’s covered cart — 
he began a loud songj — we proceeded 
through the square, where tlie crowd 
were assembled. 'Fhe enthusiasm of, the 
moment occupied them so enliicly, that 
we were fortimatelj' disregarded. — We 
got out of Paris salely ; I will not tire you 
with all my terrors and escapes — I, at 
length, got on board a neutral vessel, and 
landed at Bristol. — Escaped from prison, 
and the fear of the guillotine, I thought 
myself happy; but my happiness was not 
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-very lasting. — I began to apprehend, that 
I should be starved to death ; 1 had not 
eaten for many hours ; I wandered 
through the bustling streets of Bristol, 
where everybody 1 met seemed to be 
full of their own business, and brushed by 
me without seeing me . — 1 was weak, -and: 
I sat down upon a stone by the door of a 
public house. 

“ A woman was twirling a mop at the 
door — wiped away the dropsy with 
which I was sprinkled by this operation. 
— I was too weak to be angry ; but’ a 
hairdresser, who was passing by, and'who 
‘had a nicely powdered wig poised upon 
his hand, was furiously enraged, because 
a few drops of the shower, which had 
sprinkled me, reached the wig. He ex- 
pressed his anger half in French and half 
in English ; but at last I observed to him 
in French, that the wig was still ‘ bkm 
poudree' — this calnied his rage^ and he 
remarked, that I also had been horribly: 
'• drenched by the shower. I assured him, 
that this was a trifle, in comparison with 
my other sufferings. 

“ He begged to hear m 3 ' misfortunes, 
because Lspoke French; and as ] follow- 
ed him to the -place where he was going 
with the wig, 1 told him, that 1 had not 
eaten for many hours — that I was a stran- 
ger in Bristol,, and had no means of earn- 
ing an 3 ' food. — He advised me to gp to- 
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a tavern, which he pointed out to me, — 
* 'I he Rummer — he told me a circuiu- 
stauce, wliich convinced me of the huma- 
nity of the master of tlie house*. 

“ I resolve(i to apply to this benevo- 
lent man. M^hen 1 first went into his 
kitchen, I saw his cook, a man with a 
very important face, serving out a large 
turtle. Several people were waiting, with 
covered dishes, for turtle soup and turtle, 
wl'iich had been bespoken in diiVerent 
parts of the city. The dishe.s, as fast as 
they were filled, continually passed by me, 
tantalising me by their savoury odours. 
I sat down upon a stool near the fire; — I 
saw food within my reach that honesty 

* During Christmas week, it Is the custom in Bris- 
tol, to keep a cheap ordinary in taverns; the master 
of the Rummer observed a stranger, meanly dressed, 
who constantly frequented the public table. — It was 
suspected, that he carried away some of the provision, 
and a waiter at length commnnicated his suspicions 
to the master of the house. — lie watched the stran- 
ger, and actually detected him [tutting a large, mince- 
pie into his pocket. — Instead of publicly exposing 
him, the landlord, who judged from the stranger’s 
manner, that he wa.s notan ordinary pilferer, called 
the man aside as he was going away, ami charged 
him with the fact, demanding what could tempt him 
10 such meanness. The poor man immediately ac- 
knowledged, that he had for several days carried off 
precisely what he would have eaten himself, for 
his starving wife: — but he had eaten nothing. 

The liuniane considerate landlord gently reproved 
him for Ins conduct, ami soon found means to have 
him usefully and profitably employed. 
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forbade me to touch, though I was starv- 
ing;' how easy it is to the rich to be ho- 
nest! — I was at tliis time so weak, that 
my ideas began to be confused — my head 
grew dizzy — I felt the heat of the kitchen 
lire extremely disagreeable to me. I do 
not know what happened afterward, but 
when I came to myself, 1 found that I was 
leaning against some one who supported 
me near an open window — It was the 
master of the house. — I «lo not know why 
I was ashamed to ask him for food ; his 
humanity, however, prevented me. — He 
first gave me a small bason of brotii, and 
afterward a little bit of bread, assuring 
me, with infinite good nature, that he 
gave me food in such small quantities, 
because he was afraid, that it would hurt 
me to satisfy my hunger at once — a wor- 
thy humane physician, be said, had once 
told him, that persons in my situation, 
should be treated in this manner. — I 
thanked him for bis kindness, adding, 
that I did not mean to encroach upon his 
hospitality ; — he pressed me. to stay at 
his house for some days, but I could not 
think of being a burden to him, when I 
had strength enough to maintain my.self. 

“ in the window of the little parlour, 
where I ate my turtle, I saw a novel, 
which had been left there by the landlord’s 
daughter, and in the beginning of this. 

G 5 
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book was pasted a direction to the circu- 
lating library in Bristol; — I was in hopes 
that 1 might earn my bread as a scribe. 
The landlord of the Rummer told me» 
that he was acquainted with him, and that 
I might easily procure employment from 
him on reasonable terms. 

Mr. S , for that was the name of 

the master of the librarv, received me 
with an air of encouraging benevolence,, 
and finding that I could read and write 
English tolerably well, Ire gave me a ma- 
nuscript to copy which he was prepar- 
ing for tiie press.— I worked hard, and 
made, as 1 fancied, a beautiful copy of 
^ny manuscript; but the primers com- 
plained of my upright French hand*, 
which they could not easily decipher; — 
I began to new model my writing, to 
please the taste of my employers, and as 
1 had sufficient motive to make me take 
pains, 1 at last succeeded.— I found it a 
great advantage* to be able to read and 
write the English language fluently; and 
when my employers perceived my edu* 
.cation had not been neglected* and that 
I had some knowledge of literature, their 
confidence in my abilities increased. — X 
hope you will not think me vain if 1 add, 
that J could perceive my manners were 
advantageous tome; — 1 was known to 
be a gentleman’s son,, and even those. 
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who set but little value upon vtaiinerst 
seemed to be influenced by them, with- 
out perceivit\^ it; — But,, without pro- 
nouncing my own eulogium, let me con- 
tent myself with telling you my history. 

“ I used often> in carrying my day’s 
work to the [>rinter’s, to pass through a 
part of the town of Bvistol, which has 
been allotted to poor emigrants, and there 
I; saw a variety of little ingenious toys,, 
which were sold at a high price,- or at a 
price which appeared to me to be high, 
“^r began to consider, that I might earn 
money by invention, as well as by mere 
manual labour; but before I' gave up any 
part of my time to my new schemes, I 
regularly wrote as much each day as was 
sufficient to maintain me.—^Now it was 
that rfelt' the advantage of having been' 
taught, when Iwas a boy, the use of car- 
penters’ tools,, and some degree of mecha* 
nical dexterhy. I- made several clumsy 
toys, and I tried various unsuccessful ex- 
periments, but I" was not discouraged. — 
One day I heard a dispute near me about 
some trinket — a tuolh- pick case, 1 believe 
-^which W'as thought' by the purchaser 
to be too highly priced; the man who 
made it' repeatedly said* in recommenda- 
tion' of the toy — ' Why, sir, you could- 
not know it from tortoise-shell.’ 

'“'I- at this instant recollected to haver 
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seen, at the Rummer, a great heap of 
b4oken shells, which the cook had thrown 
aside, as if they were of no value. Upon 
inquiry I found, that there was part of 
the inside shell, which was thought to be 
useless — it occurred to me, that I might 
possibly make it useful. — The good na- 
tiired landlord ordered, that all this part 
of the shells should he carefully collected 
and given to me.— I tried to polish it for 
many hours in vain ; — I was often tempt- 
ed to abandon my project; — there was a 
want of ^finish, as the workmen call it, 
in my manulacture, which made me 
despair of its being saleable. — I will not 
weary you with a history of all my un- 
successliil processes ; it w'as fortunate for 
me, my dear mother, that I remembered 
one ol the principles which you taught 
me wl)en I was a child — that it is not 
geniuSy but perseverance, which brings 
things to perlection. — I persevered, and 
though I did not bring my manufacture 
to perfection^ I actually succeeded so far, 
as to make a very neat-looking box out of 
mj'^ reki>^c shell.«. — I ofl’ered it to sale — it 
was liked ; — I made several more, and 
they were quickly sold for me, most ad- 
vantageously, by my good friend, Mr. 

S . He advised me to make them 

in the shape of netting boxes ; I did so, 
and their sale extended rapidly. 
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“ Some benevolent lady, about this 
time, raised a subscription ibr me, but as 
I bad now an easy means of suj)portini; 
myself, and as I every day beheld num- 
bers of my countrymen, nearly in the con- 
dition in which I was when I first went to 
the Rummer, I thought it was not fit 
to accept of the charitable assistance, 
which could be so much better be stowed 
upon others. — Mr. S told me, that 

the lady who raised the contribution, so 
•/ * 

far from being offended, was pleased by 
my conduct in declining her bounty, and 
she undertook to dispose of as many 
of my netting boxes as I could finish. — 
She was one of the patronesses of a repo- 
sitory in London, which has lately been 
opened, called the * Repository for In- 
genious Works.’ — iWhen she left Bristol, 

she desired Mr. S to send my boxes 

thither. 

“ My little manufacture continued to 
prosper — by practice I grew more and 
more expert, and I had no longer any 
fears, that I should not be able to main- 
tain myself. It was fortunate for me, that 
I was obliged to be constantly employed j 
whenever I was not actually at hard work, 
whenever I had leisure for reflection, I 
was unhappy. 

A friend of Mr. S ’s, who was 

going to London, offered to take me wdth 
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him. — I had some curiosity, to see lliis- 
celebrated inetro[)dlis, and 1 had ho[)es oh 
meeting with some of my friends amongst 
the emigrants in this city-^ — amongst all 
the emigrants at Bristol there was not one 
person, with whom 1 had been accjnaintedi 
in France. 

“ Iinjyelled by these hopes, I qiiitted'* 
Bristol, and arrived, a few t^eks ago, in 

London. — Mr. S-^-^ gave me a direction 

to a cabinet-maker in Leicester Fields,, 
and I was able to pay for a decent lodg- 
ing, for 1 w'as now inastet of what ap- 
peared to me a large snm of money 

seven guineas. 

Some time after I came to town, as L 
was returning from a visit to an emigrant,, 
witlt wham I had become acquainted, I'i 
was stopped at the corner of a street by a- 
crowd of peoplc ^ — a mob, as I have been 
taught to call it, since I caine to England^ 
— w'ho ha<! gathered round a blind man, . 
. a little bo3% and a virago of a woman,, 
who stood upon the steps before a print- 
shop door. The woman accused the boy- 
of being a thief. — The Boy protested i 
that he was innocent,, and his ingenuous 
countenance spoke strongly in his favour. 
—He belonged to the bluid man, who, - 
as soon as he could make himself h^ard, 
complained bitterly of the damage, which 
had been done to his dulcimer. — The- 
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raol)., in their first fury, bad broken it. I 
was interested for the man, but more for 
the boy. — Perhaps, said I to myself, be 
has neitlier father nor mother ! 

“ When the woman, who was standing 
yet furious at the sliop door, had no more 
words for utterance, the little boy was 
suffered to speak in his own defence.— 
He said, that as he w'as passing by the 
open window of the print-shop, he put 
his liand in to give part of a bun which 
he was eating, to a little dog, who was 
sitting on the counter, near the window; 
and who looked thin and miserable, as if 
he was half-starved. — * But,’ continued 
the little boy, ‘ when I put the bun to 
the dog’s mouth, Ije did not eat it ; I gave- 
him a little push to make him mind me, 
and he fell out of the window into my 
hands; — and tiien I found that it was not 
a real dog, but only the picture of a dog,, 
painted upon pasteboard. — The mistress 
of the shop saw the dog in my hands, and- 
snatched it away, and accused me of 
being a thief; — so then, with the noise 
>lie made, the chairmen, who were near 
the door, came up,, and the mob gathered, 
and our dulcimer was broke, and I’m 

very sorry for it !’ ^The mistress of the 

print-shop observed,, in a loud- and con- 
temptuous tone, * that all this must be 
a. lie, for that such a one as he could not 
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have buns, to give away (o dogs.’ — Here 
the blind man vindicated his boy, by as* 
silling us, that ‘ he came honestly l>y the 
him — tnai two buns had been given to 
him about an hour before this lime by a 
young gentleman who mt't Itim as he was 
coming out of a pastry-cook’s shop.’ — 
When the mob heard this explanalionv 
they were sorry for the mischief they had 
done to the blind man’s dulcimer; and 
after examining it with expressions of 
sorrow, they quietly dispersed. I thought 
that 1 could perhaps mend the dulcimer, 
and I offered my services; they were 
gladly accepted; and 1 desired the man 
to leave it at the cabinet-maker’s, in Lei- 
cester Fields, where I lodged. — In the 
mean time the little boy, whilst I had 
been examining the dulcimer, had been 
wiping the ilirt from off the pasteboard 
dog, w'hieli, during the fray, had fallen in- 
to the street. — ‘ Is not it like a real dog 
said the boy, ‘ Was it not enough to de- 
ceive anybody?’ 

- “It was, indeed, extremely like a I'eal 
dog — like my dog, Caesar — whom I had 
taken care of from the time I was five 
•years old, and whom I was obliged to 
leave at our house in Paris, when I was 
dragged to prison. — The more I looked 
•at this pasteboard image, the more 1 was 
convinced^ tliat the picture must have 
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been drawn from the life. — Ever}’^ streak, 
every spot, every shade of its brown coat 
I remembered. — Its extreme thinness 
was the only circumstance in which the 
picture was unlike my Cmsar. I in- 
quired from the scolding woman of the 
shop, how she came by this picture — 
‘Honestly,’ — was lier laconic answer; 
but when I asked whether it were to be 
sold, and when I paid its price, the lady 
changed her tone; no longer considering 
me as the partisan of the little boy, against 
wliom she was enraged, but rather look- 
ing upon me as a customer, who had paid 
too much for her goods, she condescended 
lo hiform rne, that the dog was painted 
by one of the poor French emigrants, who 
lived in her neighbourhood. — She directed 
me to the house, and I discovered the 
man to be my father’s old servant, Mi- 
chael. He was overjoyed at the sight of 
me; he was infirm, and unequal to any 
laborious employment; he had supported 
himself with great difticulty, by painting 
toys, and various figures of men, women, 
and animals, upon pasteboard. — He 
showed me two excellent figures of French 
poissardes, and also a good cat, of his do- 
ing; — but my Cassar was the best of his 
works. 

“ My lodgings at the cabinet-maker’s 
were too small to accommodate Micha.cl ; 
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and yrt 1 wished to have him >vith me, 
for he seemed so infirm, as to want assist- 
ance.} I consequently left my cabinet- 
maker, -and took lodgings with this sta- 
tioner } he and his wife are quiet people, 
and I hope poor Michael has been hap- 
pier since lie came to me; he has, how- 
ever, been for some davs confined to his 
bed, and 1 have been so busy, that 1 have 
not been able to stir from home. — To-day, 
the poor little boy called for his dulcimer; 
I must own, that I found it a more difii- 
’ cult job to mend it than 1 had expected. 
— Tcould not match the wire, and I sent 
'the boy out to an ironmonger’s a few hours 
ago.—Hovv little did I expect to see him 
return with— -my mother!” 

AVe shall not attempt to describe tlie 
alternate emotions of joy and sorrow, 
which quickly succeeded each other in 
madame de Rosier’s heart, while she lis- 
tened to her son’s little history.— Impa- 
tient to communicate her happiness to 
her friends, she took leave hastily of her 
beloved son, promising to call for him 
early the next day. “ Settle all your bu- 
siness to night,” sai«l she, “ and I will in- 
troduce you to friends to-morrow. 
My friends 1 say proudly — for 1 have 
made friends since 1 came to England 
and -England, amongst other comiuo- 
diUes excellent in their 'kind,, produces.- 
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incomparable friends — friends in adver- 
sity. — IFe know their value. — Adieu j 
settle all your affairs here expeditiously.” 

“ I have no affairs, no business, my 
dear mother,” interrupted 'Henry, “ ex- 
cept to mend the dulcimer as 1 promised, 
and that I’ll finish directly. — Adieu, till 
to-morrow morning ! — What a delightful 
sound !” 

With all 4he alacrity of benevolence 
he returned to his work, and his mother 
returned to Mrs. Harcourt’s. It w'as 
nearly eight o’clock before she arrived at 
home. — Mrs. Harcourt, Isabella, and Ma- 
tilda, met her with inquiring eyes. 

“ She smiles !” said Matilda; and Her- 
bert, with a higher jump than he had 
ever been, known to make before, exclaim- 
ed, She has found her son 1 — I am sure 
of it! — I knew she would find him.” 

“ Let her sit down,” said Matilda, in 
a gentle voice. 

Isabella brought her an excellent dish 
of coffee; and Mrs. Harcourt, with kind 
reproaches, asked, why she had ndt 
brought her son home w\i\\ her. — She 
rang the bell witli a5 much vivacity »s 
she spoke, ordered her coach to be sent 
instantly to Golden Square, and wrote 
an order, as she called it, for his coming 
immediately to her, quitting all dulci- 
mers and dulcimer boya, under >pain of 
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his mother’s displeasure. — Here, ma- 
danie de Rosier,” said she, with peremp- 
tory playfulness, “ countersign my order, 
that 1 may be sure of my prisoner.” 

Scarcely were the note and carriage 
dispatched before Herbert and Favorelta 
stationed themselves at the window, that 
they might be ready to give the first in- 
telligence. Their notions of time and dis- 
tance were not very accurate upon this 
occasion ; for, belbre the carriage had 
been out of sight ten minutes, they ex- 
pected it to return ; and they exclaimed, 
at the sight of every coach that appeared 
at the end of the street, “ Here’s the car- 
riage !” — “ Here he is !” — But the car- 
riages rolled by continually, and convinc- 
ed them of their mistakes. 

Herbert complained of tlie dull light 
of the lamps, though the street was re- 
markably well lighted, and be next quar- 
relled with the glare of the flambeaux, 
which footmen brandished behind car- 
riages, that were unknown to him. At 
length a flambeau appeared, with which 
. he did not quarrel. Herbert, as its light 

• shone upon the footman, looked with an 
eager eye, then put his finger upon his 

• own lips, and held his other hand for- 
cibly before Favoretta’s mouth, for now 
he was certain. The coach stopped at 
the door — madame de Rosier ran down 
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stairs — Mrs. Harcourt and all the family - 
followed her ; — Herbert was at the coach 
door before Henry de Rosier could leap 
out, and he seized his hand with the fami- 
liarity of an old acquaintance. 

The sympatliy of all her joyful pupils, 
the animated kindness with which Mrs. 
Harcourt received her son, touched ma- 
dame de Rosier with the most exquisite 
pleasure. The happiness that we are con- 
scious of having deserved, is doubly grate- 
ful to the heart. 

Mrs. Harcourt did not confine her at- 
tentions within the narrow limits of po- 
liteness — with generous eagerness she ex- 
erted herself, to show her gratitude to the 
excellent governess of her children. She 
applied to the gentleman, who was at 
the head of the academy for the educa- 
tion of the sons of French emigrants, and 
recommended Henry de Rosier to him in 
the strongest terms. 

In the mean time lady N , who 

had. been warmly interested in madame 
de Rosier’s favour, by what she had seen 
of her, and more by what she had seen 
of her pupils, wrote to her brother who 
was at Paris, to request, that he would 
make every possible inquiry concerning 
the property of the late comte de Rosier. 
— The answer to her letter informed her, 
that madame de Rpsier’s property was 
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restored to lier and to her son by the ne\r 
government of France. 

Mrs. Harcourl, who now- foresaw the' 
probability of madame de Hosier’s return' 
to France, could not avoid feeling regret 
at the thoughts of parting with a friend, 
to whom her whole family was sincerely 
attached. The plan of education which 
had been traced out, remained yet unfi- 
nished; and'she feared, she said, that Isa- 
bella and Matilda might feel the want of 
their accomplished preceptress. But these 
fears were the best omens* for her future 
success ; a sensible mother, in whom the 
desire to educate her family has once been 
excited, and who turns the energy of her 
mind to- this' interesting subject, seizes- 
upon every useful idea, every • practical 
principle, with avidity, and she may trust 
securely to -her own persevering cares. — 
Whatever a mother learns for the sake of ' 
her children, she never forgets. 

The rapid^improvement of Mrs. Har- 
court’s understanding, since she ^ had ap- 
plied her-self to literature,’ was her reward; 
and her excitement' to fresh application. 
Isabella andMatilda were now of an age* 
to be her* companions, and her taste for 
domestic life was confirmed every day by 
the sweet experience of its pleasures. 

“ You have taught me your value, and 
now you are going to leave roc>” said she^ 
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to madame de Rosier. — “I quarrelled 
with the duke de Rochefoiicault for his 
asserting, that in the misfortunes of our 
best friends, there is always something 
that is not disagreeable to us ; but I am 
afraid I must stand convicted of selfish- 
ness, for in the good fortune of my best 
friend, there is something that I cannot 
feel to be perfectly agreeable.’^ 
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SECOND PART*. 


The tendency of any particular mode 
of education is not always perceived, be- 
fore it is too late to change the habits or 
the character of the pupil; to superficial 
observers, children of nearly the same age 
often seem much alike in manners and 
disposition, who, in a few j'ears afterward, . 
appear in every .respect strikingly differ- 
ent. We have given our readers some 
idea of the manner in which Mrs. Tem- 
ple educated her daughters, and some no- 
tion of the mode in which lady Augusta 
was managed by mademoiselle Panache: 
the ditference between the characters of 
Helen and lady Augusta, though visi- 
ble, even at the early age of twelve or 
thirteen, to an intelligent mother, was 
scarcely noticed by common acquaintance, 
who contented themselves vvilli the usual 
phrases, as equally applicable to both the 
young ladies. “ Upon my word, lady 

* The first part is in the Parent’s Assistant, vol. iv. 

H 2 
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Augusta and miss Helen Temple are both 
of them very tine girls, and very highly 
accomplished, and vastly well educated, 
as I understand. I really cannot tell 
which to prefer. Lady Augusta, to be 
sure, is rather the taller of the two, . 
and her manners are certainly more wo- 
manly and fashioned than miss Helen's i 
but then, miss Helen Temple has some- 
thing of simplicity about her, that some 
people think very engaging. For my 
part, I don’t pretend to judge — girls 
alter soj there’s no telling, at twelve 
years old, what they may turn out at six- 
teen.” 

From twelve to sixteen, lady Augusta 
continued under the direction of made- 
moiselle Panache; whilst her mother, 
content with her daughter’s progress in 
external accomplishments, paid no atten- 
tion to the cultivation of her temper, or 

her understanding. Lady S lived 

<«iuch in what is called the world; was 
fond of company and fonder of cards; 
sentimentally anxious to be thought a 
good mother, but indolently willing to 
leave her daughter wholly to the care of 
a French governess, whose character she 
had never taken the trouble to investigate. 

Not that lady S could be ignorant, 

that, however well qualified to teach the 
true French pronunciation, she could 
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not be a perfectly eligible companion for 
her daughter, as she grew up ; her lady- ' 
ship intended to part with the governess, 
when lady Augusta was fifLeen ; but 
from day to day, and from year to year, 

this was put off: sometitnes lady S 

thought it a pity to dismiss mademoiselle, 
because — “ she was the best creature in 
the world j” sometimes she rested content 
with the idea, that six mouths more or 
less could not signify; till at length famihf 
reasons obliged her to postpone made- 
moiselle’s dismission; part of the money 
intended for the payment of the gover- 
ness’s salary, had been unfortunately lost 
by the mother at the card-table. Lady 
Augusta consequently continued under 
the auspices of mademoiselle Panache, 
till her ladyship was eighteen, and, her 
education was supposed to be entirely 
completed. 

In the mean time mademoiselle Pti- 
nache endeavoured, by all the vulgar arts 
of flattery, to ingratiate herself with her 
pupil, in hopes, that from a governess she 
might beconie a companion. The sum 
mer months seemed unusually long to 
the impatient young lady, whose imagi- 
nation daily anticipated the glories of 
her next winters campaign. Towards 
the end of July, however, a reinforce- 
ment of visitors came to her mother’s. 
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and the present began to engage some ' 
attention, as well as tlielnfure. Amongst 

these visitors was lord George , a 

young nobleman near twenty-one, who 
was heir to a verv considerable fortune. 
W e mention his fortune because it 

was his merit, even in his own opi- 
nion. Cold, silent, selfish, supercilious, 
and silly, there appeared nothing in him 
to engage the affections, or to strike the 
lancy of a fair lady ; but lady Augusta's 
fancy was not fixed upon his lordship’s 
character or manners, and much that 
might have disgusted, consequently er- 
caped her observation. Her mother bad 
not considered the matter very attentively, 
but she thought, that this young noble- 
DJan might be no bad match for her Aii- 
gusta^ and she trusted, that her daughter’s 
charms would make their due impression 
on his heart. Some weeks passed away 
in* fashionable negligence of the lady on 
his part, and alternate pique and coquetry 
on hers, whilst, during these operations, 
her confidante and governess was too 
much occupied with her own manoeuvres, 
to attend to those of her pupil. I./ird 
George had with him upon this visit a Mr. 
Dash wood, who was engaged to accom- 
pany him upon histravels, andvvhohad had 
the honour of being his lordship’s tutor. 
At the name of a Uiloi\ let no one picture 
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k> himself a gloomy pedant j or yet a mau 
whose Knowledge, virtue, and benevo- 
lence, would x^ommand the respect, or 
win the affections of youth. Mr. Dush- 
wood could not be mistaken for a pedant, 
unless a coxcomb be a sort of pedaut,' 
— Dashwood pretended neither to win 
affection, nor to command respect j but 
he' was, as Ids pupil emphatically swore, 
— ** the best fellow in the world.” Upon 
this best fellow' in the world, mademoi-' 
selle Panache fixed her sagacious hopes ; 
she began to think, that it would be in- 
finitely better, to be the wife of the gal- 
lant Mr. Dashwood, than the humble 
companion or the slighted governess of 
the capricious lady Augusta. Having 
thus far opened the views and characters 
of these various personages, we shall now 
give our readers an opportunity of judg- 
ing of them by their words and actions. 

' “ You go with us, my lord, to the 
archery-meeting this evening ?” said lady 

S , as she rose from breakfast — his 

lordship gave a negligent assent. Ah 1” 
exclaimed mademoiselle Panache, turn- 
ing eagerly to Dashwood, “ have you 
seen de tmifor me — C'est charmant j and I 
have no small hand in it.” 

Dashwood paid the expected compli- 
ment to her taste. “ Ah ! rwn,” said she, 
“you are too good, too flattering; but 
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you must tell me your judgement without 
flattery ! Vous ^tts homme de gouty though 
an Englislmmn — you see I have got no 
prejugh'’' Dashwood bowed. “ Ailons I" 
said she, starting up with vast gaiety,- 
** we have got no time to lose. I have 
the 7’iibd7isto put to de bow; 1 must go 
and attend my Diane^” 

“ Attend her Diane !” repeated Dash- 
wood, the moment the door was shut, and 
lie was left alone with lord. George, — 
“ Attend her Diane ! a very proper at- 
tendant.” Lord George was wholly in- 
diQerent to propriety or impropriety upon 
this, as upon all other subjects. “ What 
are we to do with ourselves, I wonder, 
this morning ?” said he, with his custom- 
ary yawn j and he walked towards the 
window. The labour of finding employ- 
ment for his lordship always devolved 
upon his companion. “ I thought, my 
lord,” said Dashwood, " you talked yes- 
terday of going upon the water; the river 
is veiy smooth, and I hope we shall have 
a fine day.” 

“ I hope so too ; but over the hill yon- 
der it looks confounded black, hey r 
Well, at any rate, we may go down, and 
make some of them get ready lo go with 
us. I’ll take my black Tom — he’s a 
handy fellow,” 

13ut if you take black Tom,” said 
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Dash wood, laughing, ** we must not ex- 
pect to have the ladies of our parly j for 
you know mademoiselle has an uncon- 
querable antipatUi as she calls it, to a 
negro.” 

Lord George declared,^ that for this very 
reason, he would order black Tom <lowri 
to the water-side, and that he should en- 
joy l>er adectation, or her terror, which- 
ever it was, of all things. “ I suppose,” 
said he, “ she’ll scream as loud as lady Au- 
gusta screamed at a frog the other day.” 

“ ril lay you a wager, I spoil your 
sport, my lord. I’ll lay you a guinea, I 
get mademoiselle into tlie boat without 
a single scream, said Dasbwood. 

** Done !” said lord Geoj'ge. “ T wo 
to one she screams.’^ 

“ Done !” said Dashwood ; and he 
hoped, that by proposing this bet, he 
had provided his pupil with an object for 
the whole morning. But lord George was 
not so easily roijsed immediately after 
breakfast. “ It looks terribly like rain,” 
said he, going back irresolutely, between 
the door and the window. “ Do you 
think it will rain, heyr” 

“ No, no ; I’m sure it will not rain.” 

“ 1 wouldn’t lay two to one of that, 
however; look at this gretit cloud that’s 
coming,” 

“ O ! it will blow over.” 

1 don’t know that,” said lord George, 
H 5 
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shaking his head with great solemnity. 
“ Which way is the wind ?” opening the 
window. “ Well^ I believe, it may hold 
up, hey r” 

“ Certainly : I think so.” 

Then I’ll call black Tom, hey ? — 
though, I think, one grows tired of going 
upon the water,” muttered his lordship, as 
he left the room. “ Couldn’t one find 
something belter ?” 

“ Nothing belter,” thought Dashwood, 
“ but to hang yourself, my lord, which, 
I'll be bound, you’ll do be.fbre you are 
■forty, for want of something better. But 
that’s not my affair.” 

“Where’s mademoiselle?” cried lady 
Augu.sta, entering hastily, with a bow and 
arrow in her hand ; “ I’ve lost my quiver; 
where’s mademoiselle ?” 

“Upon my word I don’t know,” said 
Dashwood, assuming an air of interest. 

“ You don’t know, Mr. Dashwood!” 
said lady Augusta, sarcastically ; “that’s 
rather extraordinary. I make it a -rule, 
whenever I want mademorselle, to ask 
where you are, and I never found myself 
disappointed before.” 

“ 1 am sorry, madam, you should ever 
be disappointed,” said Dashwood, laugh- 
ing. “ Is this your ladyship’s &t»n taste ?” 
added he, taking the painted bow out of 
her hand. “ It’s uncommonly pretty.” 

** Pretty or not, lord George did not 
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think it worth while to look at it lust ni"ht. 
His lordship W'ill go through the vvotM 
mighty easily-- don’t you think so, Mr. 
Dashvvood ?” — Dushwood attempted an 
apology for his pupil, but in such a sort, 
as it he did not mean it to be accepted, 
and then returning the bow to her lady- 
ship’s hand, paused, sighed, and observed, 
that, upon the whole, it was happy for his 
lordship, that he possessed so much non- 
chalance. “ Persons of a different cast,’* 
continued he, “ cannot, as your ladyshi{» 
justly observes, expect to pass through life 
so easily.” I'his speech w'as pronounced 
in a tone so different from Dash wood’s 
usual careless gaiety, that lady Augusta 
could not help being struck with k; and, 
by her vanity, it was interpreted precisely 
as the gentleman wished. Rank and for- 
tune were her serious objects; but she had 
no objection to amusing herself with ro- 
mance. 1 he idea ofseeing the ga}^ witty 
Mr. Dashw'ood metamorphosed, by the 
power of her charms, into a despairing, 
sigliing swain, played upon her imagina- 
tion, and she heard his fust sigh with h 
look, which plainly showed how well she 
understood its meaning. 

“ Why now, was there ever any thing 
80 provoking!” crier! lord George, swing- 
ing himselfinto the room. 

“ What’s t lie matter, my lord?” said 
Daihw'ood. 

* 
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“ Why, don’t you see, it’s raining as 
hard as it can rain !” replied his lordship, 
with the true pathos of a man, whose hap- 
piness is dependant upon the weather. 
His scheme of ^oing upon the water being 
now impracticable, he lounged about the 
room all the rest of the morning, support- 
ing that miserable kind of existence, which 
idle lords, as well as gentlemen, aredooni- 
ed to support, they know not how, upon a 
rainy day. Neither lady Augusta, nor 
. - her mother, in calculating the advantages 
and disadvantages of an alliance with his 
lordship;, ever once considered his habits 
of listless idleness as any objection in a 
companion for life. 

Afur dinner the day cleared up — the 
ladies were <liessed in their archery uni- 
forms — the carriages came to the door, 
and lord George was happy in the pro- 
spect of driving his new phaeton. Dash- 
wood handed the ladies to their coach ; for 
his lordship was too much engaged in 
confabulation with his groom, on the me- 
rits of his olT-leader, to pay attention to 
any tiling else upon earth. 

His phaeton was presently out of sight, 
for he gloried in driving as fast as possible : 
and to reward his exertions, he had the sa- 
tisfactio,n of hearing two stiangers, as he 
passed them, say — “ Ha ! upon my word, 
those horses go well !” A, postillion at a 
turnpike gate, moreover, exclaimed to a 
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farmer, who stood with -his month wide 
open — “ There goes lord Gcjorge; he cuts 
as fine a figure on the roasl as e’er a m m 
' in England.” 'Such was the style of praise; 
of which this young nobleman was silly 
enough to be vain. 

“ I’ve been i?i these three quarters of an 

hour !” cried he, exulting, when larly S 

got out of her coach. 

“ There has been no shooting yet 
though, I hope?” said lady Augusta. 

“No, no, ma’am,” replied Dashwood 5 
“ but the ladies are all upon the green — 
a crowd of fair competitors ; but I’d bet a 
thousand pounds uponyour ladyship’s ar- 
rows. — Make way there — make way,” 
cried the man of gallantry, in an imperious 
tone, to some poor people who crowded 
round the carriage, and talking and laugh- 
ing loud, he pushed forward, making as 
much bustle in seating the ladies as they 
could have wished. Being seated, they 
began to bow and nod to their acquaint- 
ance. “ There’s Mrs. Temple, and her 
daughters,” ^aid lady S . 

“ Wiiere, ma’am?” said lady Augusta, 
“ I’m sure I did not expect to meet them 
here. Where are they ?” 

“ Just opposite to us. Pray, Mr. Dash - 
wood, who is that gentleman in brown, 
who is talking to miss Helen Temple ?” ‘ 

• “ Upon my word I don’t know, madam : 
he bowed just now to lord George.” 
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“ Did he?” said lady Augusta. ** I 
wonder who he is !” • 

Lord George soon satisfied her curiosi- 
ty, for, coming up to them, he said, negli- 
gently “ Dasiiwood, there’s young 

Mountague yonder.” 

“ Ha ! is that young Mountague; well, 
is his father dead ? What has he done witb 
that old quiz?” 

“ Ask him yourself,” said lord George, 
sullenly, I asked him just now, and he 
looked as black as November.” 

“ He is so fond of his father; it’s quite 
a bore,” said Dashwood. 1 think lie’ll 
be a tiuiz himself in due tiriie.” 

“ No,” said lord George, “ he knows 
better than that too, in some things. He 
has a monstrous fine horse with him here ; 
and that’s a good pretty girl, that he’s go- 
ing to marry.” 

“ Is he 'going to be married to miss 

Helen Temple?” said lady S . 

“ Who is he, pray ? ■ I hope a suitable 
match ?” 

“ That I can’t tell, for I don I know 
what she replied lord George. — 

But Mountague can afford to do as he 
pleases — very good family — fine for- 
tune r 

“Yes; old quiz has made an ‘excel- 
lent nurse to his estate,” observed Dash- 
wood j “ he owes him some gratitude for 
that.” ’ , 
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“ Is not he very young, to settle in the 
world ?” said lady S . 

“ Young; yes — only a year older than 
1 am,” said lord George; “but I knew 
he’d never be quiet, till he got himself 
noosed” 

I suppose he’ll be at the ball to night,” 
said lady Augusta, “ and then we shall 
see something of him, perhaps. — It’s an 
age since we’ve seen the miss Temples any 
where. I wonder whether there’s any 
thing more than report, my lord, in this 
conquest of miss Helen Temple’s ? Had 
you the thing from good authority f” 

“ Autiiority !” said lord George ; ** I 
don’t recollect, my authority, faith ! — 
somebody said so to me, 1 tljink. It’s no- 
thing to me at any rate.” Lady Augusta’s 
curiosity, however, was not quite so easi- 
ly satistied as his lordship’s; she was re- 
solved to study Mr.Mountague thoroughly 
ut the ball ; and her habitual disposition 
. to coquetry, joined to a dislike of poor 
Helen, which originated whilst they were 
children, made her form a strong desire 
to rival Helen in the admiration of this 
young gentleman of — “ very good fami- 
ly -and fine fortune.” Her ladyship was 
just falling into a reverie upon this sub- 
ject, when she was summoned to join the 
archeresses. 

. The prize was a silver arrow. The ladies 
were impatient to begin — the green was 
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cleared. Some of the spectators took therr 
scats on benches under the trees, whilst a 
party of gentlemen sloocl by, to supjjly 
the ladies With arrows. Three ladiesshotj 
but widely from the. mark — a fourth tried 
her skill, but no applause ensued — the fifth 
came forward, a striking figure, elegantly 
dressed, who, after a prelude of very be- 
coming difiidence, drew her bow, and took 
aim in the most gracefubattitude imagin- 
able. 

“ Who is that beautiful creature?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Mountague, with enthu- 
siasm ; and as the arrow flew from the 
bow, he started up, wishing it success — 
“ The nearest by six inches, that has been 
shot yet,” crjed Dashwood. — “ Here, sir I 
here !” said he to Mr. Mountague, who 
went up to examine tlie target. “ This 

is lady Augusta S *s arrow, within the 

second circle,' almost put out the bull’s 
eye!” The clamour of applause at length 
subsiding, several other arrows were shot, 
but none came near to lady Augusta’s, 

• and the prize was unanimously acknow- 
ledged to be hers. 

The silver arrow was placed on high 
over the mark, and several gentlemen tried 
to reach it in vain ; Mr. Mountague • 
sprang from the ground with great acti- 
vity, brought down the arrow, and present- 
ed it, with an air of gallantry, to the fair 
victor. 
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** My dear Helen,” said Emma to her 
sister, in a low voice, “ you are not well.” 
“ i !” replied Helen, turning quickly, 
Why ! can you think me so mean as 
to 1” 

“ Hush, hush ! you don’t consider how. 
loud you are speaking.” 

“ Ain I ?” said Helen, alarmed, and 
lowering her tone; “ but then why did 
you say I was not well ?” 

“ Because you looked so pale.” 

“ Pale! I’m sure I don’t look pale,” 
said Helen. — “ Do I?” 

“ Not now, indeed,” said Emma, smil- 
ing. • • 

“ Was not it an excellent shot?” said 
Mr. Mountague, returning to them. — 
** But you were not near enough to see it ; 
do come and look at it.” Mrs. Temple 
rose, and followed him. — “ I can’t say,” 
continued he, “ that I particularly admire 
lady-archeresses ; but this really is a sur- 
prising shot.” “ It really is a surprising 

shot,” said Helen, looking at it quite at 
ease. But a moment afterwards she ob- 
served, that Mr. Mountague’s eyes were 
not intent upon the surprising shot^ but 
were eagerly turned to another side of the 
green, where, illuminated by the rays of the 
setting sun, stood a beautiful figure, play- 
ing with a silver arrow, totally unconsci- 
ous, as he imagined, either of her own 
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eharms or his admiration. — Are you 
acquainted with lady Augusta ?” said Mr. 
Mountague. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Temple. “ Are you?” 

“ Not yet ; but 1 am very well acquaint* 
e<] with her mother. 1 have met her often in 
town — a silly card-playing woman. 1 hope 
her daughter is as little like her in her mind 
as in her person.” Here Mr. Mountague 
paused, for they had walked up quite close 
to the seemingly unconscious beauty. — 
“ Oh, Mrs. Temple I” said she, starting, 
and then recovering herself, with an inno- 
cent smile : “is it you? 1 beg ten thou- 
sand pardons,” and, offering a hand to 
Helen and Emma, seemed delighted to see 
them. Helen involuntarily drew back her 
hand, with as much coldness as she could, 
without being absolutely rude. 

It was now late in the evening, and as 
the bail was to begin at ten, the ladies call- 
ed for their carriages, that they might drive 
to their lodgings, in an adjacent town, to 
change their dress. In the crowd, Helen 
happened to be pretty close behind lady 
S -■ ■, so close, that she could not avoid 
hearing her conversation. 

“ Dear ma’am !” an elderly lady ia 
black was saying to her, “ I can assure 
you, your ladyship has been misinformed. 
1 assure you, it is no such thing. He’s a 
relation of the family’s — he has paid a 
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long visit in this country, but then it is a 
parting visit to his uncle ; he sets out im- 
mediately tor Italy, I’m told. I assure you, 
your ladyship has been misinformed ; he 
and his uncle are often at Mrs. Temple’s ; 
but depend upon it he has no tlioughts of 
miss Helen.” 

These words struck Helen to the heart; 
she walked on, leaning upon her sister’s 
arm, who fortunately happened to know 
where she was going. Emma helped her 
sister to recollect, that it wrus necessary 
to get into the carriage, when the step 
was let down. The carriage presently 
stopped with them at the inn, and they 
were shown to ttieir rooms. Helen sat 
down the moment she got up stairs, with- 
out thinking of dressing; and her mother’s 
hair was half finished, when she turned 
round and said — “ Why, Helen, my dear I 
you certainly will not be ready.” 

“ Sha’u’t I, ma’am,” said Helen, starl- 
ing up. “ Is there any occasion, that we 
should dress any more ?” 

“ Nay, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, 
laughing. “ Look in the glass at your 
hair ; it has been blown all over your face 
by the wind.” 

“It is a great deal of useless trouble,” 
said Helen, as she began the duties of the 
toilette. 

“ Why, Helen, thi.s is a sudden fit'of 
laziness,” said her mother. 
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“No, indeed, mamma-. I’m not lazy. 
But I really don’t think it signifies. No- 
body will take notice how 1 am dressed, 

I dare say.” 

“ A sudden fit of humility then,” said 
M rs. Temple, still laughing. 

“ No, ma’am ; but you have often told 
us, how little it signifies. When the ball 
is over, every thing about it is forgotten 
in a few hours.” 

“ O, a sudden fit of philosophy, He- 
len ?” 

“ No, indeed, mother,” said Helen, 
sighing, “ I’m sure I don’t pretend to any 
philosophy.” 

■ “ Well, then, a sudden fit of caprice, 
Helen?” 

“ No, indeed, ma’am !” 

■ “ No, indeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, still rallying her. — “ Why, Helen, 
my dear, you have answered No, indeed, 
ma’am, to every thing I’ve said this half 
hour.” 

“ No, indeed, mother,” said Helen ; 
“ but I assure you, rna’am,” continued 
she, in a hurried manner, “ if you would 
only give me leave to explain — ” 

“ “ My dear child,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, “ this is no time for explanations, 
make haste and dress yourself, and fol- 
low me down to tea.” — Mr. Mountague 
was engaged to drink tea with Mrs. 
Temple. 
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How many .reflections sometimes pass 
rapidly in the mind in the course of a few 
minutes ! 

** I am weak, ridiculous, and unjust,” 
said Helen to herself. “ Because lady Au* 
gusta won a silver arrovy a n I vexed ? 
Why should I be displeased with Mr. 
Mountague’s admiring her ? I will appear 
no more like a fool ; and Heaven forbid I 
should become envious.” 

As this last thought took possession of 
hep mind, she finished dressing herself, 
and went with Emma down to tea. The ' 
well-wrought-up dignity, with which He- 
len entered the parlour, was, however, 
thrown away upon this occasion ; for op- 
posite to her mother at the tea table, there 
appeared, instead of Mr. Mouutague, only 
an empty chair, and an empty tea-cup 
and saucer, with a spoon in it. He was 
gone to the ball, and when Mrs. Temple 
and her daughters arrived there, they 
found him at the bottom of the country 
dance, talking in high spirits to his part 

ner, lady Augusta , who, in the 

course of the evening, cast many looks of 
triumph upon Helen. But Helen kept 
to her resolution of commanding her own 
mind, and maintained an easy serenity of 
manner, which the consciousness of su 
perior temper never fails to bestow. — 
Towards the end of the night, she danced 
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one dance with Mr. Mountague, and as he 
was leading her to her place* lady Augus- 
ta, and two or three of her companions, 
came up, all seemingly stifling a laugh. — 
“ What is the matter ?” said Helen. — 
** Why, my dear creature,” said lady Au- 
. gusta, who still apparently laboured un- 
der a violent inclination to laugh, and 
whispering to Helen, but so loud, that she 
could distinctly be overheard. — “ You 
must, certainly, be in love,” 

“ Madam !” said Helen, colouring, and 
much distressed. 

“ Yes; you certainly must,” pursued 
lady Augusta, rudely ; for ladies of qua- 
lity can be as rude, sometimes ruder, than 
other people. “ Must not she, lady Di.,” 
appealing to one of her companions, and 
laughing affectedly ; “ must not she be 
either in love, or out of her senses ? — ^^Pray, 
miss Temple, put out your foot.” Helen 
put out her foot. 

- “ Ay, that’s the black one-^— well, the 
other.” Now the other was white. The 
ill bred raillery commenced; Helen, though 
somewhat abashed, smiled with great 
good humour, and walked ®n towards her 
seat.r — “What is the matter, my dear?" 
said her mother. 

Nothing, madam,” answered Mr.Moun- 
tague, “ but that miss Helen Temple’s 
shoes are odd, and her temper — even.” 
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These few words, which might pass in a 
ball-room, were accompauietl with a look 
of approbatioD, which made her ample 
amends for the pain she had felt. He 
then sat down by Mrs. Temple, and, 
without immediately adverting to anyone, 
spoke with indignation of coquetry, and 
lamented, that so many beautiful girls 
should be spoiled by affectation. 

Jf they be spoiled, should they bear 
all the blame?” said Mrs. Temple. — “ If 
young women were not deceived into a 
belief, that affectation pleases, they would 
scarcely trouble themselves to practise it 
so much.” 

“ Deceived!” said Mr. Mountague • 
“ but is anybody deceived by a person’s 
saying, * I have the honour to be, madam, 
your obedient humble servant?’ Besides, 
as to pleasing — what do we mean ? Pleas- 
ing for a moment, for a day, or for 
life ?” 

** Pleasing for a moment,” said Helen, 
smiling, is of some consequence j for if 
we take care of the moments, the years 
will take care of themselves, you know.” 

** Pleasing for o?ie moment, though,” 
said Mr. Mountague, “ is very different, 
as you must perceive, from pleasing eveiy 
moment.” 

Here the country dance suddenly stop- 
ped, and three or four couple were thrown 
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into confusion. The gentlemen were 
stooping down, as if looking for some- 
thing on the floor. — “ O, J beg, I insist 
upon it — you can’t think how much you 
• distress me!” cried a voice, which sounded 
like lady Augusta’s. Mr. Mountague im- 
mediately went to see what was tlie matter. 
“ It is only my bracelet,” said she, turn- 
ing to him. Don’t, pray don’t trouble 
yourself,” cried she, as he stooped to assist 
in collecting the scattered pearls, which 
she received with grace in the whitest 
hand imaginable. “ Nay, now I must 
insist upon it,” said she to Mr. Mounta- 
gue, as he stooped again ; “ you sliall not 
plague yourself any longer.” — And in her 
anxiety to prevent him from plaguing him- 
self any longer, she laid upon his arm the 
white hand which he had an instant be- 
fore so much admired. Whether all Mr. 
Mountague’s sober contempt of coquetry 
was, at this moment, the prevalent feeling 
in his mind, we cannot presume to de- 
termine; we must only remark, that the 
remainder of the evening was devoted to 
lady Augusta ; be sat beside her at supper, 
and paid her a thousand compliments, 
which Helen, in vain, endeavoured to per- 
suade herself meant nothing more than 
— I am, madam, your obedient humble 
servant.” 

“ It is half after two,” said Mrs. Tem- 
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pie, when she rose to go. “ Half after 
two,” said Mr. Mountague, as he handed 
Mrs. Temple to her carriage — “ Bless me ! 
can it be so late ?” 

All the way home, Emma and Mrs, 
Temple were obliged to support the con- 
versation : for Helen was so extremely en- 
tertained with watching the clouds passing 
oyer tlie moon, that nothing else could en- 
- gagp her attention. 

r 'Hie gossiping old lady’s information re- 
• specting Mr. Mountague, was as accurate 
as the information of gossips usually is 
found to be. Mr. Mountague, notwith- 
standing her opinion and sagacity, had 
thoughts of miss Helen Temple. T3uring 
some months which he had spent at his 
uncle’s, who lived very near Mrs. Temple, 
be had had opportunities of studying He- 
len’s character and temper, which he found 
perfectly well suited to his own ; but he 
had nev^er yet declared his attachment to 
her. Things were in this undecided situa- 
tion, when he saw, and was struck with 

the beauty of lady Augusta at this 

archery-ball. Lord George in- 
troduced him to lady S , and, in con- 

sequence of a pressing invitation he re- 
ceived from herladyship, he went to spend 
a few days at S Hall. 

“ So Mr. Mountague is going to spend 
a week at S Hall, J find,” said Mrs. 

VOL. III. I 
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I'emple, as she and her daughters were 
sittiiigat work, the morning after the ar- 
clui y ball. To this simple observation of 
Mrs.' I'emple’s, a silence, which seemed as 
if it never would be broken, ensued. 

“Helen, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, 
in a soft voice. — “ Ma’am !” said Helen, 
starting; — “You need not start so, my 
dear, I am not going to say any thing very 
tremendous. AV'^hen you and your sister 
were children, if you remember, I often 
used to tell you, that I looked forward, 
with pleasure, to the time when I should 
live with 3mu as friends and equals. That 
time is come, and I hope, now that your 
own reason is sufficiently matured to be 
the guide of your conduct, that you do 
not think I any longer desire you to be 
governed by my will. Indeed,” conti- 
nued she, “ I consider you as my equals 
in every respect, but in age ; and I wish 
to make that inequality useful to you, by 
giving you, as far as 1 can, that advantage, 
which only age can give — experience.” 

“ You are very kind, dear mother,” said 
Helen. 

“ Hut you must be sensible,” said Mrs. 
Temple, in a graver tone, “ that it will 
depend upon ^unirselves, in a great mea- 
sure, whether I can be so much your 
friend as I shall wish.” 

“ O mother,” said Helen, “ be my 
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friend ! I shall never have a better; and, 
indeed, I want a friend,” added she, the 
tears starting from her eyes. — “\ou’il 
think me very silly, very vain. He never 
gave me any reason. I’m sure, to think so ; 
but I did fancy, that Mr. Mountague liked 
me.” 

AikI,” said Mrs. Temple, taking her 
daughter’s hand, — without being very 
silly, or very vain, may not one sometimes 
be mistaken ? Then you thought you had 
won Mr. Mountague’s lieart? But what 
did you think about your own? l ake care 
you don’t make another mistake, (smiling). 
Perhaps, you thought he could never win 
yours ?” 

“ I never thought much about that,” 
replied Helen, “ till yesterday.” 

“ And to day,” said Mrs. Temple ; — 
what do you think about it to-day ?” 

“ Why,” said Helen,''* don’t you tliink, 
mother, that Mr. Mountague has a great 
many good qualities?” 

“ Yes ; a great many good qualities, a 
great many advantages, and, amongst them, 
the power of pleasing you.” 

. ** He would not think that any advan- 
tage,” said Helen, ** therefore I should 
be sorry that he had it.” 

“ And so should I,” said Mrs. Temple, 

** be very sorry that my daughter’s happi- 
ness should be out of her own power.” 

I 2 
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“ It is the uncertainty, that torments 
me,” resumerl Helen, after a pause. — 
One moment 1 fancy, that he prefers 
me — the next moment, I am certain, he 
. prefers another. Yesterday, when we were 
coming away from the green, 1 heard Mrs. 

Hargrave say to lady S . But why, 

mother, should 1 take up your time with 
these minute circumstances ! 1 ought not 
to think any more about it.” 

“ Ought not,” repeated Mrs. Temple ; 

“ my dear, it is a matter of prudence, ra- ' 
ther than duty. By speaking to your mo- 
ther with so much openness, you secure 
her esteem and affection ; and, amongst 
the goods of this life, you will find the 
esteem and affection of a mother worth 
having,” concluded Mrs. Temple, with a 
smile ; and Helen parted from her mother 
with a feeling of gratitude, which may se- 
curely be expected from an ingenuous 
well-educated daughter, who is treated 
w'ith similar kindness. 

No one was ready for breakfast the 
morning that Mr. Mountague arrived at 

S Hall, and he spent an hour alone 

in the breakfast-room. At length the si- 
lence was interrupted by a shrill female 
voice, which, as it approached nearer, he 
perceived to be the voice of a foreigner, 

I half suffocated with ineffectual desire to 
make her anger iatelligible. He could 
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only distinguish the words — “ I ring, ring, 
ring, ay, twenty time, and nobody minri 
my bell nor me, no more dan nothing at 
all.” With a violent push, the breakfast- 
room door flew open, and mademoiselle 
Panache, little expecting to find any body 
there, entered, volubly repeating — “ dey 
let me ring, ring, ring!” Surprised at the 
sight of a gentleman, and a young gentle- 
man, she repented having been so loud in 
her anger. However, upon the secondjre- 
connoitring glance at Mr. Mountague, she 
felt much in doubt how to behave towards 
him. Mademoiselle boasted often of the 
well-bred instirct, by which she could im- 
mediately distinguish — “ un homme comme 
il fau(' from any other; yet sometimes, 
like FalstalFs, her instinct was fallacious. 

Recollecting that lady S had sent for 

an apothecary, she took it into her head, 
that Mr. Mountague was this apothecary. 
— “ Miladi is not visible yet, sir,” said 
she ; “ does she know you are liere ?” 

“ I hope not, ma’am; for I should be 
very sorry she were to be disturbed, after 
sitting up so late last night.” 

“ O dat will do her no harm, for I 
gave her, pardonneZy some excellent white 
wine whey out of my own head last night, 
when she got into her bed. I hope you 
don’t make no objection to white wine 
whey, sir?” ® . 
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I ! — not in the least, ma’am.” 

“ o, r m glad you don’t disapprove of 
what I’ve done! Yon attend many family 
in this country, ^i^?” 

“Madam!” said Mr, Mountague, taking 
an instant’s time toconsider wliat she coidd 
mean hy attend. 

“ You visit many family in this coun- 
tr3^ sir?” persisted mademoiselle, 

“ Very few, ma’am ; I am a stranger 
in this part of the world, excej>t at Mrs. 
Tern) lie’s.” 

‘‘Madame I'emple, ah, mii ! I know 
her very well ; she has two fine daimhiers 
— I mean when dey have seen more of de 
world. It’s a great [dty too, dey have 
never had de advantage of a native, to 
teach dem de good pronunciation de la 
langue Frangoise. Madame Temple will 
repent herself of dat when it is loo late, 
as I tell her always, Ikit, sir, jmu have 
been at her house. I am sorry we did 
not hear none of de family had been in- 
disposed ” 

“ 'J’hey are all now perfectly well, 
ma’am,” replied Mr. Mountague, “ ex- 
cept, indeed, that Mrs. Temple luid a 
slight cold last week.” 

“ But she is re-establish by your ad~ 
vise, 1 suppose — and she? did she recom- 
mend you to miladi ?” 

“ No, madam,” said Mr. Mountague, 
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not a little puzzled by mademoiselle’s 

phraseology, “ Lord George did me 

the honour to introduce me to lady S — 
“Ah, milord George 1 are you a long 
time acquainted vvid milord ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I have known lord 
George many years.” 

“Ah, many year 1 — you be de family 
physician, apparemcnt F' 

“ The family physician ! O no, ma’am!” . 
said Mr. Mountague, smiling, 

“ Eh !” said mademoiselle, “ but dat is 
being too modest. AI any take dc litre of 
physician I’ll engage, vvid less pretensions. 
And,” added she, looking graciously, 

“ absolument, I will not have you call your- 
self de family apotliicaii'e” : 

At this moment lord George came in, 
and shook his family apotliecary by the 
hand, with an air of familiarity, which 
astounded mademoiselle. “ Quest ce que 
c'estf' whispered she to D.ishvvood, who 
followed his lordsliip. “ Is not dis his' 
apotliicaire?" Dasiiwood, at this question, 
burst into a loud laugh, — “ Mr. Mounta- 
gue,” cried he, “ have you been prescrib- 
ing for mademoiselle ? she asks, if you are 
not an a[)othecary ?” 

Immediately lord George, who vvasfond 
of a joke, esjiccially where there was ii' 
chance of throwing ridicule upon any body 
superior to him iu abilities, joined most 
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heartily in Dashwood’s mirth ; repeating 
the story as “ an excellent thing” to every 
one, as they came down to breakfast j 
especially to lady Augusta, w hom he con- 
gratulated the moment she entered the 
room, upon her having danced the pre- 
ceding evening vviih an apothecary; — 
“H ere he is 1” said he, pointing to Mr. 
Mountague. “ Ma chh'e amie I won 
caur ! tink of my mistaking \ our Mr. 
Mountague for such a sort of person ; if 
you had only told me, sir, dat you were 
miladi Augusta’s partner last night, it 
would .«aved me de necessity of making 
ten million apologies for my stupidity, dat 
could not find it out. Ma chcre amie! 
won ccEiir 1 nnladi Augusta, will you make 
my excuse ?” 

“ Ma ch^re amie I mon cveur !" re- 
peated Mr. Mountague to himself, “ is it 
possible, that this woman can be an inti- 
mate friend of lady Augusta’s?” — What 
was his surprise, when he discovered, that 
mademoiselle Panache had been her lady- 
ship’s governess ! He fell into a melancho- 
ly reverie for some moments. “ So she 
lias been educated by a vulgar, silly, con- 
, ceiled French governess,” said he to him- 
self; “but that is her misiortune, not 
her fault. She is very young, and a man 
of sense might make her what he pleased.” 
AVhen Mr, Mountague recovered from his 
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reverie, he heard the company, as they 
seated themselves at the breakfast table, 
begin to talk over the last night’s ball. — 

“ You did not tire yourself last night with 
dancing, my lord,” said Dashwood. 

“ No; i hate dancing,” replied lord 
George; “ I wish the ladies would take 
to dancing vvith one another, I think that 
would be an excellent scl^me.” An aunt 
of his lordship’s, wim was present, took 
great otFence at this suggestion of her ne- 
phew’s. She had been used to the defer- . 
ence paid in former times to the sex ; 
and she said, she could not bear to see 
women give up their proper places in so- 
ciety. — “Really, George,” added she, 
turning to her nephew, “ I wish you 
would not talk in this manner. The 
young men now give themselves -the 

strangest airs. Lady S-- , I will expose 

him : do you know, last night, he was loll- 
ing at his full length upon a bench in the 
ball room, while three young handsome 
ladies were standing opposite to him tired 
to death.” 

“ They could not be more tired than I 
was; I am sure, ma’am.” 

“ Why, you had not been dancing, and 
they had.” 

' “ Had they, ma’am ? that was not my 
fault. I did not ask ’em to dance, and I 
don’t see it was my business, to ask ’em to 

I 5 
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sit down. I did not know who they were, 
at any rate,” concluded his lordship, sul- 
lenly. 

“ You knew tlicy were women, and as 
such, entitled to your respect.” 

Lord George gave a sneering smile, 
looked at Dashwood, and pulled up his 
boot. 

“ Another ih^ig ; you were in the house 
three weeks with miss Earl last summer; 
you met her yesterday evening, and you 
tliougl)t proper not to take the least notice 
of her.” 

“ Miss Earl, ma’am, was she there r” 

“ Yes ; close to you, ajid 3 011 never 
even bowed to her.” 

“ 1 did not see her, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Earl spoke to \'ou.’’ 

I didn’t hear her, ma’am.” 

“ 1 told you of it at the moment,” 

“ I didn’t understand you, ma’am.” 

“ Besides,' ma’am,” interposed Dash- 
wood, “ as to miss Earl, if she meant, that 
my lord shotdd bow to her, she should 
have curtsied first to him.” 

“ Curtsied first to him !” 

“ Yes; that’s the rule — that’s the thing 
now. The ladies are always to speak 
first.” 

“ I have nothing more to say, if that 
be the case. Lady Augusta, what say you 
to all this ?” 
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« O, that il\s sliocking to be sure!” said 
lady Augusta, “ if one thiuks of it^: so the 
only way is not to thiuk about it. 

‘‘ All excellent bou-mot 1” exclaimed 
Dashwood. “ It’s (kinking, thatsjioils con- 
versation, and every thing else.” 

“ But,” added lady Augusta, who ob- 
served, that her bou-mot was not as mucli 
admired by all the company as by Dash- 
wood, “ I really only mean, that one must 

do as .other people d ).” 

“ Assiivcnicnl" raid, mademoiselle 
“ not dat I approve ot de want ot gallan- 
try in our gentlemen, neider. But, I link, 
mademoiselle Earl is as stiff as de poker, 
and I don’t approve ot dat neither. Jc 
naime pas las pnidas, moi. 

“ But, without prudery, may not there 
be dicfuity ot manners? said the old lady, 
gravely. 

“ Dignitc! — Oh, I don’t say nothing 
against d/g'/tde neider; not but I tiin\. do 
English reserve is de trop. 1 tink a lady 
of a certain rank has always good pr in- 
cipes enough to be sure, and as to de lest, 
(jiiimiyortef—dAdsmy notions.” 

Mr. Mountague looked with anxiety at ' 
lady. Augusta, to sc^ what she thought of 
her governess’s notions, but all that he 
could judge from her countenance was,, 
that she did not think at all. — “ Well, 
she has time enougli before her, to learn 
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to think,” said he to himself. “lam glad 
she did not assent to mademoiselle’s no- 
tions at least. I hope she has learnt no- 
thing from her, but ‘ the true French 
pronunciation' ” 

No sooner was breakfast finished, than 

lord George gave his customary 

morning yawn, and walked as usual to the 
window. — “ Come,” said Dashwood, in 
his free manner, “ come, mademoisselle, 
you must come down with us to the water 
side, and lady Augusta, I hope.” 

“ Ay,” whispered lord George to Dash- 
' wood, “ and let’s settle our wager about 
mademoiselle and my blackamore — don’t 
think I’ll let you off that.” 

“ Off! — I’rn ready to double the bet, 
niy lord,” said Dashwood aloud, and in 
the same moment turned to mademoiselle 
with some high flown compliment about 
the beauty of her complexion, and the 
dangers of going without a veil on a hot 
sunny day. 

“.Well, Mr. Dashwood, when you’ve 
persuaded! mademoiselle to take the veil, 
we’il set out if you please,” said lady 
Augusta. 

Mr. Mountague, who kept his attention 
continually upon lady Augusta, was de- 
lighted to see, that she waited for the el- 
derly lady, who at breakfast bad said so 
much in favour of dignity of manners. 
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Mr. Mountague did not at this moment 
consider, that this elderly lady was lord 
' George’s aunt, and that the attention paid 
to her by lady Augusta might possibly 
proceed from motives of policy, not from 
choice. Young men of open tempers, 
and generous dispositions, are easily de- 
ceived by coquettes, because they cannot 
stoop to invent the meanness of their arti- 
fices. As Mr. Mountague walked down 
to the river, lady Augusta contrived to 
entertain him so completely, that Helen 
Temple never once came into his mind ; 
though he had sense enough to perceive 
his danger, he had not sufficient courage 
to avoid it ; it sometimes requires cou- 
rage to fly from danger. From this agree- 
able tStc d tite he was roused, however, 
by the voice of mademoiselle Panache, 
who, in an affected agony, was struggling 
to get away from Hashvvood, who held 
both her hands — “ No 1 no ! — Non non ! 
I will not— I will not, I tell you, 1 will 
not.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Dashwood “ but I 
have sworn to get you into the boat.” 

“ Ah ! into de boat d La bonne keure ; 
but not wid datvilain black.” 

“ AVell, then, persuade lord George to 
send back his man j and you’ll acknow- 
ledge, my lord, in that case it’s a drawn 
bet ?” said Dashwood. 
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“I! not T. ril’ acknou ledge notliing,’' 
replittl his lonl^lii[», ami he swore hkick 
’^r<)m siionld not be sent aw ay’; “ lie’s a 
capital boatman, ami I can’t do vvithnnt 
him.” 

“ Den I won’t stir,” said mademoiselle, 
passiomiUd y to Dashwood. 

“Then I must carry von; must I r” 
cried Dasliwood, laughing; and imme- 
diately, to Mr. Mountaguo’.s amazement, 
a romping scene ensued between this tu- 
tor and governess, which ended in Dasli- 
woofl’s carrying mademioselle in liis arm.s 
into the boat, amidst the secret derision of 
two footmen, and the undisguised laugh- 
ter of black d'om, who were spectators of 
the scene. 

Mr. Mountague trembled atthe thought.s 
of receiving a wife from the hands of a 
mademoiselle Panache, — but turning his 
eye upon lady Augusta, he thought she 
blushed, and this blush at once saved her 
in his opinion, and increased his indigna- 
tion against her governess. Mademoiselle 
being now alarmed, and provoked by the 
laughter of the servants, the dry sarcastic 
manner of lord George, the cool air of 
Mr. Mountague, and the downcast looks 
of her pupil, suddenly turned to Dash- 
wood, and in a high angry tone assured 
him, “ that she had never seen nobody 
have so much assurance,” and she de- 
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inancled furiously — “ how he could ever 
link to take such liberties wid her? Only 
tell me how you could dare to link of it ?” 

“ 1 confess 1 did not think as 1 ouuhtto 
have done, mademoiselle,” replied D.eh- 
vvood, looking an apology to lady Au- 
gusta, which, however, he took great care 
mademoiselle should not observe. “ But 
your bet, my lord, if you please,” added 
he, attemi)ting to turn it otlf in a joke, 
“ there was no scream, my bet’s fairly 
won.” 

“ I assure you, sir, dis won’t do, it’s 
DO good joke I promise you ; ma chere 
a?nie, mon cccury' cried mademoiselle to 
lady Augusta, “ Viens, come, let us go, 
— don’t touch that,” pursued she roughly 
to black Tom, who was going to draw 
away the plank, that led to the shore. — 
“ I will go home dis minute, and speak to 

miladi S . Viens I Vicns, ma chere 

(imie r — and she darted out of the boat, 
whilst Dashwood followed, in vain at- 
tempting to stop her. She prudently, 
however, took the longest way through 
the park, that she might have a full op- 
portunity of listening to reason, as Dash- 
wood called it ; and before she reached 
home she was perfectly convinced of the 
expediency of moderate measures. — “ Let 
the thing rest where it is,” said Dashwood, 
“ it’s a joke, and there’s an end of it 3 
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but if you take it in earnest, you know 
the story niight not tell so well, even if 
you told it, and there would never be 
an end of it.” All this, followed by a 
profusion of compliments, ratified a peace,* 
which the moment he had made, he 
laughed at himself for having taken so 
much trouble to affect; whilst mademoi- 
selle rested in the blessed persuasion, that 
Dashwood was desperately in love with 
her : nay, so little knowledge had she of 
the human heart, as to believe, that the 
scene, which had just passed, was a proof 
of his passion. i 

** I wonder where’s miladi Augusta, I 
tought she was vvid me all this time,” said 
she. 

“ She’s coming, don’t you see her at the 
end of the grove with Mr. Mountague ? 
we have walked fast.” 

O she can’t never walk so fast as me ; 

I link 1 am as young as she is.” 

Dashwood assented, at tl»e same time 
pondering upon the consequences of the 
attachment, which he saw rising in Mr. 
Mountague’s mind for lady Augusta. If 
a man of sense were to gam an influence 
over her, Dashwood feared that all his 
hopes would be destroyed, and he resolved 
to use all his power over mademoiselle to 
prejudice her, and by her means to pre- 
judice her pupil against this gentlemam 
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Mademoiselle’s having begun by taking 
him for an apothicairey was a circum- 
stance much in favour of Daslnvood’s 
views, because she felt herself pledged to 
justify, or at least to persist in, her opi- 
nion, that he did not look like “ un homme 
comme il faut^ 

Jn the mean time Mr. Mountague was 
walking slowly towards them with lady 
Augusta, who found it necessary to walk 
as slowly as possible because of the heat. 
He had been reflecting very soberly upon 
her ladyship’s late blush, which, accord- 
ing to his interpretation, said, as plainly 
as a blush could say, all that the most 
refined sense and delicacy could dictate. 
Yet such is, upon some occasions, the in- 
consistency of the human mind, that he 
by no means felt surcy that the lady had 
blushed at all. Her colour was, perhaps, a 
shade higher than usual, but then it was 
hot weather, and she had been walking. 
The doubt, however, Mr. Mountague 
thought proper to suppress ; and ihe real- 
ity of the blush, once thoroughly esta- 
blished in his imagination, formed the 
foundation of several ingenious theories of 
moral sentiment, and some truly logical 
deductions. A passionate admirer of grace 
and beauty, he could not help wishing, 
that he might find lady Augusta’s tem- 
per and understanding equal to her per- 
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sonal accomplishments. Wlien we are 
very anxious to discover perl’eclions in 
any character, vve generally succeed, or 
fancy tliat we succeed. Mr. Mountague 
quickly discovered many amiable and in- 
teresting qualities in this fair lady, and 
thougli he perceived some defects, he ex- 
cused them to himself with most philoso 
phi c ingenuity. 

“ Alfectation,” the judicious Locke ob- 
serves, “ has always the laudable aim of 
pleasing;” upon this principle Mr. Moun- 
tague could not reasonably think of it 
with severity. “ From the desire of pleas- 
ing,” argued he, “ proceeds not only all 
that is amiable, but much of what is most 
estimable in the female sex. — This desire 
leads to alfectation and corpietry, to lolly 
and vice, only wlien it is extended to un- 
wortliy objects. — I'he moment a woman's 
wi.«-li to please becomes discriminative, the 
n)omentshe feels any attachment to a man 
siqierior to the vulgar lierd, she not only 
ceases to be a coquette, but she exerts 
herself to excel in everything that he ap- 
proves, and from her versatility of man- 
lu rs, she lias the happy power of adapt- 
ing herself to his taste, and of becoming 
all that his most sanguine wishes could 
desire.” The proofs oi'this discriminative 
taste, and the first symptoms of this salu- 
tary attachment to a man superior to the, 
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vulgar herd, Mr. Mountague thought he 
discerned very plainly in lady Augusta, 
nor did he ever forget, that she was but 
eighteen. “ She is so very young,” said 
he to himself, “ that it is but reasonable 
I should constantly consider what she 
may become, rather than what she is. 
To do him justice, we shall observe, that 
her ladyship at this time, with all the ad- 
dress of which so yoiing a lad^ was ca- 
pable, did every thing in her power to con- 
iirm Mr. Mountague in his favourable sen- 
timents of her. Y 

Waiting for some circumstance to de- 
cide his mind, he was at length determined 
by the generous enthusiasm, amiable sim- 
plicity, and candid good sense, which lady 
Augusta showed in s^jeaking of a favourite 
friend of hers, of whom he could not ap- 
prove. This friend, lady Diana, was one 
of the rude ladies, who had lausrhed with 
so much ill- nature at Helen’s white and 
black shoes at the archery ball. She was 
a dashing, rich, extravagant, fashionable 
widow, alfecting bold liorsemanlike man- 
ners, too olten “touching the brink of all 
we hate,” without exciting any passions 
allied to love. Her look was almost an oath 
— her language was suitable to her looks — 
she swore and dressed to the height of the 
fashion — she could drive four horses in 
hand — was a desperate huntress — and so 
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loud in tlie praises of her dogs and horses, 
that she intimidated even sportsmen and 
jockeys. She talked so much of her fa- 
vourite horse Spanker y that she acquired, 
amongst a particular set of gentlemen, tlje 
appellation of my lady Di. Spanker. Lady 
Augusta perceived, that the soft affectations 
remarkable in her own manners, were in 
agreeable contrast in tlie company of this 
masculine dame: she therefore cultivated 

her acquaintance, and lady S could 

make no oijeciion to a woman, who was 
vvelLreceived every where; she was rather 
flattered to see her daughter taken notice 
of by this dashing belle ; consequently 
lady Di. Spanker, for by that name we also 
shall call her, frequently rode over from 
Cheltenham, which was some miles distant 

from S-H Hall. One morning she called 

upon lady Augusta, and insisted upon her 
coming out to try her favourite horse. All 
the gentlemen went down immediately 
to insist in putting her ladyship on horse- 
back : this was quite unnecessary, for lady 
Diana took that office upon herself. Lady 
Augusta was all timidity, and was played 
off to great advantage by the rough rail- 
lery of her friend. At length she conquer- 
ed her fears so much, as to seat herself 
upon the side-saddle: her riding mistress 
gathered up tlie reins for her, and fixed 
them properly in her timid hands j then 
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armed her with her whip, exhorting her, 
“ for God’s sake, not to be such a coward !” 
Scarcely was the word coward pronounced, 
when lady Augusta, by some unguarded 
motion of her whip, gave offence to her 
high-mettled steed, who instantly begun 
to rear: there was no danger, for Mr. 
Mountague caught hold of the reins, and 
lady Augusta was dismounted in perfect 
safety. “ How now. Spanker!” exclaim- 
ed lady Di,, in a voice calculated to strike 
terror into the nerves of a horse — “ How 
now. Spanker 1” and mounting him with 
masculine boldness of gesture — “ I’ll teach 
you, sir, who’s your mistress,” continued 
she ; “ I’ll make you pay for these tricks !” 
Spanker reared again, ‘and lady Di. gave 
him what she called, “ a complete dress- 
ing!” — In vain lady Augusta screamed; 
in vain the spectators entreated the angry 
Amazon to spare the whip; she persisted in 
beating Spanker, till she fairly mastered 
him. When he was perfectly subdued, she 
dismounted with the same carelessness, 
with which she had mounted, and, giving 
the horse to her groom, pushed back her 
hat, and looked round for applause. Lord 
George, roused to a degree of admiration, 
which he had never before been heard to 
express for any thing female, swore, that 
in all his life, he had never seen anything 
better done: and lady Di. Spanker received 
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his congratulations with aloud laugh, and 
a hearty shake of the hand. — “ Walk him 
about, Jack,” added she, turning to the 
groom, who lield her horse; “walk him 
about, for he’s all in a lather, and when he’s 
cool bring him up hereagain. And then, my 
dear child,” said she to lady Augusta, “you 
shall eivc him a fair trial.” 

I ! — O! never, never!” cried lady 
Augusta, shrinking back with a faint 
shriek ; “ this is a trial to which you must 
not put my friendship. 1 must insist upon 
leaving Spanker to your management : 

I would not venture upon him again for 
the universe.” 

“ How can you talk so like a child — 
so like a woman ?” cried lier friend. 

“ I confess, I am a very woman,” said 
lady Augusta, with a sigh, “ and I fear, I 
shall never be otherwise.” 

“ Fear!'' repeated Mr. Mountague, to 
whom even the affectation of feminine soft- 
ness and timidity appeared at this instant 
charming, from the contrast with the mas- 
culine intrepidity and disgusting coarse- 
ness of lady Diana Spanker’s manners. 
The tone, in which slie iironounced the 
single word fem\ was snfhcient to betray 
his feelings towards both the ladies. Ladv 
Di. gave liim a look of sovereign con- 
tempt. “ All I know and can tell you,” 
cried she, “is, that /ear should never get a. 
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horseback.” Lord George burst into one of 
his loud laughs. “ But as to the xQsi,fear 
may be a confounded good thing in its pro- 
per place-, but they say it’s catching, so I 
must run away from yon, chdd,” said she 
to lady AugiHia— “ Jack, bring up Span- 
ker. I’ve twenty miles to ride before din- 
ner. I’ve no time to lose {pulling out her 
watch), faith I’ve fooled away an hour here 
■ — Spanker must make it up for me. God 
bless you all ! — Good bye !” and she mount- 
ed her horse, and galloped oif full speed. 

“ God bless ye! — (iood bye to ye, lady 
Di. Spanker,” cried Dash wood, the moment 
she was out of hearing — “ Heaven pre- 
serve us from Amazons !” — Lord George 
did not say. Amen. On the contrary, he 
declareif she was a fine dashing woman, 
and seemed to have a great deal of blood 
about her. — Mr. Mountague watched lady 
Augusta’s countenance in silence, aud was 
much pleased to observe, that she did not 
assent to his lordship’s encomiums. *‘She 
has good sense enough, to perceive the 
faults of her new friend, and now her eyes 
are open, she will no longer make a fa- 
vourite companion, I hope, of this odious 
woman,” thought he. “ I am afraid, I 
am sadly afraid, you are right,” said lady 
Augusta, going up to the elderly lady, 
whom we formerly mentioned, who had 
seen all that had passed from the open win- 
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dows of the drawing room. “ I own I d$ 
see something of what you told me the 
other day you disliked so much in my 
friend, lady Di. and lady Augusta gave 
the candid sigh of expiririg friendship as 
she uttered these words. 

“ Do you know,” cried Dash wood “that 
this spanking horsewoman has frightened 
us all out of our senses ? I vow to Heaven, 

I never was so terrified in my life as when I 
saw you, lady Augusta, upon that vicious 
animal.” 

“ To be sure,” said lady Augusta, “ it ’ 
was very silly of me to venture; I almost 
broke my neck out of pure friendship." 

“ It is well it is no worse,” said the el- 
derly lady ; “ if a fall from a horse was the 
worst evil to be expected from a friendship 
with a w'oman of this sort, it would be 
nothing very terrible.” 

Lady Augusta, with an appearance of 
ingenuous candour, sighed again, and re- 
plied — “ It is so difficult to see any imper- 
fections in those one loves! — Forgive me, if 
I spoke with too much warmth, madam, 
the other day, in vindication of my friend. 

I own I ought to have paid more deference 
to your judgement and knowledge of the 
w’orld, so much superior to my own ! but 
certainly I must confe.ss, the impropriety 
of her Amazonian manners, as Mr. Dash- 
wood calls them, never struck my partial 
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eyes till this ino;1iing. NOr could I, nor 
would I, believe half the world said of her ; 
indeed, even now, I am persuaded she is, 
in the main, quite irreproachable; but I 
feel the truth of what you said to me, 
madam, that young women cannot be 
too careful iii the choice of their female 
friends; that we are judged of by our com- 
panions: how unfairly one must be judged 
of sometimes !” concluded her ladyship, 
with a look of pensive reflection. 

Mr. Mountague never thought her half 
so beautiful as at this instant. — “ How 
mind embellishes beauty !” thought he.— 
“ And w'hat quality of the mind more ami- 
able than candour! — All that was wantins: 
to her character was reflection ; and could 
one expect so much reflection as this from 
a girl of eighteen, who had been educated 
by a mademoiselle Panache ?” Our readers 
will observe, that this gentleman now rea- 
soned like a madman, but not like a fool ; 
his deductions from the appearances be- 
fore him were admirable; but these ap- 
pearances were false. He had not ob- 
served, that lady Augusta’s eyes w^ere open- 
ed to the defects of her Amazonian friend, 

in the very moment that lord George 

was roused to admiration by this horseman 
belle. Mr. Mountague did not perceive, 
that the candid reflections addressed to his 
VOL. III. K 
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lordship’s aunt*v\'ere the immediate conse- 
quence of female jealousy. 

The next morning, at breakfast, lord 
George was summoned three times before 
he made his appearance j at length he 
burst in, with a piece of news he had just 
heard from his groom. — “ That lady Di. 
Spanker, in riding home full gallop the 
preceding day, had been thrown from her 
horse by an old woman. Faith I couldn’t 
believe the thing,” added lord George, with 
a loud laugh j “ for she certainly sits a 
horse better than any woman in England j 
but my groom had the whole story from 
the granddaughter of the old woman who 
was run over.” 

“ Run over!” exclaimed lady Augusta 
“ was the poor woman run over? — Was 
she hurt ?” 

“ Hurt ; yes, she was hurt, I fancy,” 
said lord George. '* I never heard of any 
body’s being run over without being hurt. 
The girl has a petition, that will come up 
to us just now, I suppose. I saw her in- 
the back yard as I came in.” 

“ O ! let us see the poor child,” said 
lady Augusta ; ** do let us have her called 
to this window.” The window opened down 
to the ground, and as soon as the little girl 
appeared, with the petition in her hand, 
lady Augusta threw open the sash, and 
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received itfrom hertimid hand withasmile, 

‘ which to Mr. Mountague seemed expres- 
sive of sweet and graceful benevolence. 
Lady Augusta read the petition with much 
feeling, and her lover thought her voice 
never before sounded so melodious. She 
wrote her name eagerly at the head of a 
subscription. The money she gave was 
rather more than the occasion required ; 
but, thought Mr. Mountague, 

“ If the generous spirit flow 

Beyond where prudence fears to go. 

Those errors are of nobler kind, 

'than virtues of a narrow mind^.” 

By a series of petty artifices lady Au- 
.gusta contrived to make herself appear 
most engaging and amiable to this artless 
3’oungman; butthemomentof success was 
to her the moment ofdanger. She was little 
aware, that, when a man of sense began to 
think seriously of her as a wife, he would 
require very different qualities from those 
which please in public assemblies. Her 
ladyshipfeil into a mistake, not uncommon 
in her sex; she thought, that “Love blinds 
when once he wounds the swain f.” Co- 
quettes have sometimes penetration suffi- 
cient, to see whatwdll please their different 
admirers; but even those, whp have that 

* Soanie Jenyns. 
t Collins's £clogue«. 
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versatility of manners, whicli can be all 
things to all men, forget, that it is possible 
to support an assumed character only for a 
time ; the moment the immediate motive 
for dissimulation diminishes, the power of 
habit acts, and the real disposition and 
manners appear. 

When lady Augusta thought herself sure 
of her captive, and consequently when the 
power of habit was beginning to act with 
all its wonted force, she was walking out 
with him in a shrubbery near the house; 
and mademoiselle, with Mr. Dashwood, 
who generally was the gallant partner of her 
walks, accompanied them. Mademoiselle 
stopped to gather some fine carnations ; 
near the carnations was a rose tree, of 
which the buds had been pulled off early in 
the spring, and which flowered therefore 
later than usual. Mr. Mountague, as three 
of these roses, one of them in full blow, one 
half blown, and another a pretty bud, 
caught his eye, recollected a passage in 
PerKeley’s romance of Gaudeniio di Luc- 
ca*. “ Did you ever happen to meet with 
Gaudentio di Lucca ? do you recollect the j, 
story of Berilla, lady Augusta r” said he. ' 

“ No ; I have never heard of Berilla ; 
what is the story ?” said she. 

“ I wish I had the book,” said Mr. 

* Guadentio di Lucca, p. 202. 
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Mountague ; “ I cannot do it justice, but 
1 will borrow it for you from miss H. Tem- 
ple. I lent it to her some time ago ; 1 dare 
say she has finished reading it.” , 

At these words lady Augusta’s desire 
to have Gaudentio di Lucca suddenly in- 
creased ; and she expressed vast curiosity 
to know the story of Berilla — “ and pray 
what put you in mind of this book just 
now ?” said she. 

“ These roses. In Berkeley’s Utopia, 
which he calls Mezzorania — (every philo- 
sopher you know, Mr. Dashwood, must 
have a Utopia, under whatever name he 
pleases to call it) — in Mezzorania, lady 
Augusta — gentlemen did not, as amongst 
us, make declarations of love by artificial 
words, but by natural flowers. The lover 
in the beginning of his attachment de- 
clared it to his mistress by the ofler of an 
opening bud; if she felt favourably inclined 
towards him, she accepted, and wore the 
bud. When time had increased his aflec- 
tion — for in Mezzorania it is supposed, that 
time increases afl'ection for those that de- 
serve it — the lover presented a half blown 
flower ; and after this also was graciously 
accepted, he came, w'e may suppose, not 
very long afterwards, with a full blown 
flower, the emblem of mature affection. 
The ladies who accepted these full blown 
flowers, aud wore them, were looked upon 
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amongst the simple Mezzoranians as en- 
gaged for lifej nor did thegenllemen, when 
they offered their flowers, make one single 
protestation or vow of eternal love, yet they 
we're believed, and deserved, it is said, to 
be believed.” 

“ Qu'est ce que c'est ? Qu'est ce que 
c'est?'" repeated mademoiselle several times 
to Dasbwood, whilst Mr. Mountagiie was 
speaking; she did not understand English 
snfiiciently to comprehend him, and Dash- 
wood was obliged to make the thing in- 
telligible to her in French. Whilst he was 
occupied with her, Mr. Mountague ga- 
thered three roses, a bud, a half blown, 
and a full blown rose, and playfully pre- 
sented the bud to lady Augusta for her 
choice. — “ I’m dying to see this Gaudentio 
di Lucca ; you’ll get the book for me to- 
morrow from miss Helen Temple, wiil 
you?” said lady Augusta, as she with a 
coquettish smile took the rose-bud and put 
it into her bosom. 

' cried mademoiselle, stooping 

to pick up the full blown rose, which Mr. 
Mountague threw away carelessly ; “ Bon ! 
but it is great pity dis should be thrown 
away.” 

“ It is not thrown away upon made- 
moiselle Panache !” said Uashwood. 

Dat may be,” said mademoiselle; 
“ but I observe, wid all your fine compli- 
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ment) you let me stoop to pick it up for 
myself - — ^ I'Angbise!" 

laFrangoisCy then,” said Dashwood, 
laughing, “ permit me to put it into your 
nosegay.” 

“ Dat is more dan you deserve,” replied 
mademoiselle. — "‘Eli! non, non. I can 
accommodate it, I tell you, to my own taste 
best.” She settled and resettled the flower; 
but suddenly she stopped, uttered a pier- 
cing shriek, plucked the full blown rose 
from her bosom, and threw it upon the 
ground with a theatrical look of horror. A 
black earwig now appeared creeping out, 
of the rose ; he was running away, but 
mademoiselle pursued, set her foot upon 
him, and crushed him to <leath. O ! I 
hope to Heaven, Mr. Mountague, there 
are none of these vile creatures in the bud 
you’ve given me!” exclaimed lafly Augus- 
ta. She looked at her bud as slie spoke, 
and espied upon one of the leaves a small 
green caterpillar; with a look scarcely less 
theatrical than mademoiselle’s, she toreolf 
the leaf, and flung it from her ; then, from 
habitual imitation of her governess, she set 


her foot upon the harmless caterpillar, and ‘ 

crushed it in a moment. j 

In the same moment lady Augusta’s i 

whole person seemed metamorphosed to * 

the eyes of her lover. She ceased to be i 

beautiful : he seemed to see her counte- « 
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nance distorted by malevolence j he saw 
in her gestures disgusdng cruelty j .and all' 
the graces vanished. 

When lady Augusta was a girl of twelve 
years old, she saw mademoiselle Panache 
crush a spider to death without emotion ; 
the lesson on humanity was not lost upon 
her. From imitation, she learned her go- 
verness’s foolish terror .f insects; and 
from example, she was also taught that 
.species of cruelty, by which at eighteen 
she disgusted a man of humanity, who was 
ill love with her. Mr. Mountague said 
, not one word upon the occasion. They 
walked on — a few minutes after the cater- 
pillar had been crushed, lady Augusta ox- 
claimed, — “Why, mademoiselle, what 
have you done with Faufan ? — I thought 
my dog was with us; for Heaven’s sake 
where is he? ’* 

J* He is run, be is run on,” replied ma- 
demoiselle. 

“ O, he’ll be lost ! he ran down the • 
avenue, quite out upon the turnpike road. 

I am sure I was frightened to death when 
Mr. Dashwood told me of it. — Fanfau ! 
Fanfan !” 

“ Don’t alarm, don’t distress yourself 
cried Dashwood, “ if your ladyship will 
permit me, I’ll see for Fanfan instantly, 
and bring her back to you, if she is to be 
found in the universe.” 
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. O Lord ! don’t trouble yourself, I 
only spoke to mademoiselle, who regularly 
loses Fanfan, when she takes him out with 
her.” Dasliwood set out in search of the 
dog; and lady Augusta, overcooie with af- 
fectation, professed herself unable to walk ' 
One yard farther, and sunk down upon a 
seat under a tree, in a very graceful, lan- 
guid attitude. Mr. Mountague stood si- 
lent beside her. Mademoiselle -went on 
with a voluble defence of her conduct to- 
wards Fanfan, which lasted till Dasbwood 
reappearerl, hurrying towards them with 
the dog in his arms — Ah le voilH ! chere 
Fanfan !” exclaimed mademoiselle. 

“ I am sure 1 really am excessively ob- 
liged to Mr. Dashwood, I must say,” cried 
lady Augusta, looking reproachfully at 
Mr. Mountague. — “ I observe Mr. Moun- 
taguc is vastly too polite, to believe in vul- 
gar proverbs,” said she, looking down upon 
her rose-bud, and pulling a leaf from it; 

“ he expects also, that 1 should have no 
faith in them either. Love me, love my 
dog, you know, is a shocking vulgar pro- 
verb, is not it ?” 

Mr. Mountague was saved from the dif- 
ficulty of reply, by Dashwood’s near ap- 
proach, who with panting, breathless 
eagefnessj announced a terrible misfor- 
tune, that Fanfan had got a thorn or some- 
thing in his fore foot. Lady Augusta re- 

K 5 
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ceived Fanfan upon her lap, with expres- 
sions of the most tender condolence; and 
Dashwood knelt down at her feet, to sym- 
pathise in her sorrow, and to examine the 
dog’s paw. Mademoiselle produced a 
needle to extract the thorn. 

“ I wish we hatl a magnifying glass,” 
said Dashwood, looking with strained soli- 
‘citude at the wound — “ O, you insensible 
monster ! positively you sha’n’t touch Fan- 
fan,” cried lady Augusta, guarding her 
Jupdog from Mr. Mountague, who stooped 
now, for the first time, to see what was 
• the matter. “ Don’t touch him, I say ; I 
would not trust him to you for the uni- 
verse ; 1 know you hate lapdogs. You’ll 
kill him, you’ll kim.” 

" 1 kill him ! O no said Mr. Moun- 
tague, “ I would not even kill a caterpillar.” 
Lady Augusta coloured at these words 
but she recovered herself when Dashwood 
laughed, and asked Mr. Mountague how 
long it was since he had turned bramin ; 
and how long since he had professed to 
like caterpillars and earwigs. 

“ Bvn Dien ! — earwig 1” interrupted 
mademoiselle, is it possible, that mon- 
: ieur, or anv body dat has sense, can like 
dose earwig ?” 

“ 1 do not remember,^ answered Mr. 
Mountague calmly, “ ever to have pro- 
fessed any iiking for earwigs.” 
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'*« Well, pitify you profess pity for them,” 
said Mr. Dashwood, “ and pity, you know, 
is * akin to love.’ — Pray, did your ladyship 
ever hear of the man who had a pet 
toad ?*” 

' “ O, the odious wretch !” cried lady 
Augusta, affectedly ; “ but how could the 
man bring himself to like a toad ?” 

“ He began by pitying him, I suppose,” 
said Dashwood. — “ For my part, I own, 
I must consider that man to be in a most 
•enviable situation, whose heart is suffici- 
ently at ease, to sympathise with the in- 
sect creation.” 

“ Or with the brute creation ?” said Mr. 
Mountague, smiling, and looking at Fan- 
fan, whose paw Dashwood was at this in- 
stant nursing with infinite tenderness. — 
“ O, gentlemen, let us have no more of 
this, for Heaven’s sake!” said lady Au- 
gusta, interposing with affected anxiety, 
as if she imagined a quarrel would ensue. 

“ Poor dear Fanfan, you would not have 
any body quarrel about you, would you, 
iFaufan?” — She rose as she spoke, ami de- 
Jivering the dog to Dashwood, to be car- 
ried home, she walked towards the liouse, 
iWith an air of marked displeasure to- 
wards Mr. Mountague. 

' Her ladyship’s displeasure did not affect 

*' Vide SmelHe’a Natural Hist. vol. ii. * 
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him as she expected. Her image — her 
gesture, stamping upon the caterpillar, re- 
curred to her lover’s mind many times in 
the course of the evening, and in the silence 
of the night, and “ whenever the idea of 
her came into his mind, it was attended 
with this picture of active cruelty.” 

“ Has your ladyship,” said Mr. Mou»- 

tague, addressing himself to lady S , 

any commands for Mrs. Temple? I am 
going to ride over to see her this morning.” 

Lady S said, that she w’ould trouble 

him with a card for Mrs. Temple; a card 
of invitation for the ensuing week. “ And 
pray don’t forget my kindest remem- 
brances,” cried lady Augusta, “ especial- 
ly to miss Helen Temple^ and if she should 
have entirely finished the book w'e were 
talking of, I shall be glad to see it.” 

When Mr. Mountague arrived at Mrs. 
Temple’s he was shown into the usual 
sitting room ; the servant told him, that 
none of the ladies were at home, but that 
they would soon return,* he believed, from 
their walk, as they were gone only to a 
cottage at about'half a mile’s distance, 

The room in which he had passed so • 
many agreeable hours, awakened in his 
mind a number of dormant associations — 
Work, books, drawing, writing ! he saw 
every thing had been going forward just as 
usual in bis absence. All the domestic 
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occupations, thought he, which make 
delightful, are here: I see nothing of these 

at S Hall. Upon the table, near a 

neat work-basket, which he knew to be 
Helen’s, lay an open book ; it was Gau- 
dentio di Lucca. Mr. Mountague recol- 
lected the bud he had given to lady Au- 
gusta, and he began to whistle ; but not 
for want of thought. A music book on the 
desk of the piano- forte caught his eye; it 
was open at a favourite lesson of his, which 
he remen) bered to have heard Helen play 
the last evening he was in her company. 
Helen was no great proficient in music; 
but she played agreeably enough to please 
her friends, and she was not ambitious of 
exhibiting her accomplishments. Lady 
An gusta, on the contrary, seemed never 
to consider her accomplishments as occu- 
pations, but as the means of attracting 
admiration. To interrupt the comparison, 
which Mr. Mountague was beginning to 
enter into between her ladyship and Helen, 
he thought the best thing he could do was, 
to walk to meet Mrs. Temple; wisely con- 
sidering, that putting the body in motion 
sometimes stops the current of the mind. 
He had at least observed, that his school- 
fellow, lord George , seemed to find 

this a specific against thought : and for 
once he was willing to imitate his lordship’s 
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example, and to liun v about from place to 
>place without hem*; in a hurry. He rang 
‘the hell, inquired, in haste, which way the 
ladies were gone, ami w’alked after them 
like a man who had the business of the na- 
tion upon his hands ; yet he slackened his 
pace when he came near the cottage,, 
where he knew that he was to meet Mrs. 
Temple and her daughters. When he en- 
tered the cottage, the first object that he 
saw w as Helen, sitting by the side of a de- 
crepid old woman, who was resting her head 
upon a crutch, and who seemed to be in 
pain. This was the poor woman, who had 
been ridden over by lady Di. Spanker. A 
farmer, who lived near Mrs. Temple, and 
who was coming homewards at the time 
the accident happened, had the humanity 
to carry the wretched woman to this cot- 
tage, w hich was occupied by one of Mrs. 
Temple’s tenants. As soon as the news 
reached Mrs. Temple, she sent for a sur- 
geon, and went with her daughters, to give 
that species of consolation, which, the rich 
and happy can so well bestow upon the 
poor and miserable; — the consolation not 
of gold, but of sympathy. 

■There was no affectation, no ostentation' 
of sensibility, Mr. Mountague observed, 
in this cottage scene ; the ease and simpli- 
city of Helen’s manner never appeared to 
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him more amiable. He recollected lady 
Augusta’s picturesque attitude when she 
was speaking to this old woman’s grand- 
daughter-, but there was something in what 
he now beheld, that gave him more the 
idea of nature and reality ; he heard, he 
saw, that much had actually been done to 
relieve distress, and done when there were 
no spectators to applaud or admire. Slight - 
circumstances show, whether the mind be 
intent upon self or not. An awkward ser- 
vant girl brushed by Helen, whilst she was 
speaking to the old woman, and with a 
great black kettle, which she was going to 
set upon the fire, blackened Helen’s white 
dress, in a manner which no lady, intent 
upon her personal appearance, could have 
borne with patience. Mr. Mountague 
saw the black streaks, before Helen per- 
ceived them, and when the maid was re- 
proved for her carelessness, Helen’s good- 
natured smile assured her “ that there was 
no great harm done.” 

When they returned home, Mr. Moun- 
tague found, that Helen conversed with 
him with all her own ingenuous freedom, 
but there was something more of softness 
and dignity, and less of sprightliness, than 
formerly, in her manner. Even this hap- 
pened to be agreeable to him, for it was 
in contrast with the constant appearance 
of effort and artificial brilliancy conspi- 
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CHOUS in the manners of lady Augusta: tie*’ 
felt a sort of relief, like what the eye feels, 
which, after having been over excited and 
fatigued by strong light organdy colours, 
rests upon refreshing green. The constant 
round of cards and company, the noise 

and bustle at S Hall, made itmorelike 

town than country hfe, and be had often 
observed, that in the intervals between 
dressing, and visiting, and gallantry, his 
belle maitresse was frequently subject to 
ennui. He recollected, that in the many 
domestic hours be had spent at Mrs. 
Temple’s, be had never beheld this 
French demon, who makes the votaries 
of dissipation and idleness his victims. 
What advantage has a man, in judging 
of female character, who can see a woman 
in the midst of her own family, “ who can 
read her history” in the eyes of those who 
know her most intimately, who can see her 
conduct as a daughter and a sister, and in 
the most important relations of life, can 
form a certain judgment from what she has 
been, of what she is likely to be ! But 
how can a man judge what sort of wife he 
may probably expect in a lady, whonv he 
meets with only at public places, or whom 
he neverseeseven at her own house, with- 
out all the advantages or disadvantages of 
stage decoration ? A man who marries a 
showy entertaining coquette, and expects 
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that she will make him acharming com- 
panion for life, commits as absurd a blun- 
der as that of the famous nobleman, who, 
delighted with the wit and humour of 
Punch at a puppetsliow, bought Punch, 
and ordered him to be sent home for his 
private amusement. 

Whether ail or any of these reflections 
occurred to Mr. Mountague, during his 
morning visit at Mrsi Temple’s, we cannot 
pretend to say, but his silence and absence 
seemed to show, that his thoughts were 
busily engaged. Never did Helen appear 
to him so amiable as she did this morning, 
when the dignity, delicacy, and simplicity 
of her manners were contrasted in bis ima- 
gination with the caprice and coquetry of 
his new mistress. He felt a secret idea, 
that he was beloved, and a sober certainty 
that Helen had a heart capable of sincere 
and permanent afleclion, joined to a culti- 
vated understanding and reasonable prin- 
ciples, which would wear through life, and 
ensure happiness with power superior to 
the magic of passion. 

It was with some difficulty that he ask- 
ed Helen for Gaudenlio di Lucca, and 
with yet greater difficulty that he took 
leave of her. As he was riding towards S — 
Hall, “ revolving, in his altered mind, the 
various turns of fate below,” he was sud- 
deuly roused from his meditations by. the 
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sight of a phaeton overturned in the mid*' 
die of the road, another phaeton and four 
empty, and a group of people gathered 
near a bank by the road-side. Mr. Moun- 
tague rode up as fast as possible to the 
scene of action ; the overturned phaeton 
was lord George’s, the other, lady Di. 
Spanker’s j the group of people was com- 
posed of several servants, lord George, 
.lady Di., and mademoiselle, all surround- 
ing a fainting fair one, who was no other 
than lady Augusta herself. Lord George 
was shaking his own arms, legs, and head, 
to make himself sure of their safety. Lady 
Di. eagerly told the whole story to Mr. 
Mouutague, that lord George had been 
running races with her, and by his con- 
founded bad driving, had overturned him- 
self and lady Augusta. “ Poor thing, she’s 
not hurt at all, luckily, but she’s terrified 
to death as usual, and she has been going 
from one fainting fit to another.” 

BonDieu ./’’interrupted mademoiselle, 

but what will miladi S say to us ? I 

wish miladi Augusta would come to her 
senses.” . , 

I Lady Augusta opened her beautiful eyes, 
and, just come sufficiently to her senses, 
to observe who was looking at her, she 
put aside mademoiselle’s smelling-bottle,, 
and, in a soft voice, begged to have her own 
salts. Mademoiselle felt in one of her 
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ladyship’s pockets for the salts in vain. 
Lady Di. plunged her hand into the other 
pocket, and pulled out, in the first place, a 
hook, which she threw upon the bank, 
and then came out the salts. In due time 
the lady was happily restored to the full 
use of her senses, and was put into her 
mother’s coach, which had been sent for, 
to convey her home. The carriages drove 
away, and Mr.Mountaguewas just mount- 
ing his horse, when he saw the book which 
had been pulled out of lady Augusta’s 
pocket, and which, by mistake, was left 
where it had been thrown upon the grass. 
What was his astonishment, when, upon 
opening it, he saw one of the very worst 
books in the French language, a book 
which never could have been found in the 
possession of any woman of delicacy, of 
decency. Her lover stood for some mi- 
nutes in silent amazement, disgust, and 
we may add, terror. 

These feelings had by no means sub- 
sided in his mind, when, upon his entering 

the drawing-room at S Hall, he was 

accosted by mademoiselle Panache, who, 
with no small degree of alarm in her coun- 
tenance, inquired whether he knew any 
thing of the book which had been left 
upon the road. No one was in the room 
but the governess and her pupil. Mr. 
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Mountague produced the book, and iady 
Augusta received it with a deep blush. 

“ Put a good face upon the matter, at 
least,” whispered her governess in French. 

“ I can assure you,” said her ladyship, 
•* I don’t know what’s in this book, I 
never opened it, I got it this morning at 
the circulating library at Cheltenham, I 
put it into my pocket in a hurry — 'pray 
w'bat is it ?” 

“ If you have not opened it,” said Mr. 
.Mountague, laying his hand upon the 
book, “ 1 may hope that you never will ; 
but this is tlie second volume.” 

May be so,” said lady Augusta, “ I 
suppose, in my hurrv, Kmistook ” 

“ She never had the first, I can promise 
you,” cried mademoiselle. 

“ Never,” said lady Augusta. — The 
assertions had not the power to convince; 
they w'ere pronounced with much vehe- 
mence, but not with the simplicity of 
truth. Mr. Mountague was determined 
to have the point cleared up, and he im- 
mediately olfered to ride back to Chelten- 
ham, and return the second volume. At 
this proposal, lady Augusta, who fore- 
saw that her falsehood would be detected, 
turned pale, but mademoiselle, with a 
laugh of effrontery, which she thought was 
putting a good face upon the matter, ex- 
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clnimed^ — “ What a jwece of work and 
tintamarre for nothing ! will de house conie 
down over our head for having dis book in 
it ? what occasion to ride, and lose your 
dinner, at dis time of day, for nothing 
“ Is it nothhigy' said Mr. Mountague». 
** to make myself sure of a fact upon 
which- ” 

“ Eh ! what kind of a husband den will 
you make, I want to know,” interrupted 
mademoiselle, “ when you begin in dis 
way wid your facts and your suspicions ? 
Can you be so little of a gentleman,” add- 
ed she, in a tone of raillery, to question 
de word and truth of a fair lady ?” 

“ I did not question it, that I recolletit,” 
replied Mr. Mountague j “ I wished toput 
it out of my own power to — * doubt, yet 
doat, suspect, yet fondly love.’ All con** 
' lidence, all reasonable confidence, is sure-< 
ly founded upon the experience we have 
had 'y and a man, who lays this founda- 
tion solidly in his own mind, does not ap- 
pear to me to be in danger of becoming a 
suspicious husband.” 

Mademoiselle, who now saw that be was 
positively determined upon his ride to the 
circulating library, and wbokiiew the con- 
sequences, stopped him as he moved tOr. 
wards the door. 

“ Eh, listen to me, you may spare your- 
self de trouble of your ride,” said she. 
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for the truth is, 1 have de fust volume. 
Mon Dieu ! I have not committed murder, 
do not look so shock — what signify what 1 
read at my age?” 

“ But, lady Augusta, your pupil !” said 
Mr. Mountague. 

“ I tell you she has never read one word 
of it; and, after all, is she child now? 

When she was, miladi S was very 

particular, and 1, of consequence and of 
course, in de choice of her books; but 
now, oiler affaii'e^ she is at liberty, and 
my maxim is — Tout est sain atix sains.” 

Mr. Mountague’s indignation was now 
strongly raised against this odious govern- 
ess, and he looked upon her pupil with 
an eye of compassion. “ So early, so 
young, tainted by the pernicious maxims 
of a worthless woman !” 

“ Eh, doncy what signify your silence 
and your salts,” cried mademoiselle, turn- 
ing to her. 

“ If I could be spared this scene at pre- 
sent,” said lady Augusta faintly, “ I really 
am not well. We had better talk over 
this business some other time, Mr. Moun- 
tague;” to this he acceded, and the lady 
gained more by her salts and silence, than 
her governess did by her garrulous ef- 
frontery. 

When she talked over the business with 
Mr. Mountague, she threw all the blame 
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upon mademoiselle, and she appeared ex- 
tremely shocked and alarmed at the idea, 
that she had lessened herself by her follyj 
as she called it, in the esteem of a man of 
superior sense and taste. It was perhaps 
possible, that at this moment of her life, 
her character might have taken anew turn, 
that she might really have been awakened 
to higher views and nobler sentiments, than 
any she had ever yet known ; but the bale- 
ful influence of her constant attendant and 
conductress, prevailed against her better 
self. Mademoiselle continually represent- 
ed to her, that she did not know or exert 
the whole of her power over Mr. Mounta- 
gue ; and she excited her to caprice and co- 
quetry. The fate of trifling characters is ge- 
nerally decided by trifles; we must beg leave 
to relate the important history of a turban. 

Mademoiselle Panache, who piqued her- 
self much upon her skill as a milliner, made 
up a certain turban for lady Augusta, 
which Dashwood admired extremely, but 
which Mr. Mountague had the misfortune 
not to think perfectly beautiful. Vexed 
that he should dare to differ from her in 
taste, lady Augusta could not rest with- 
out endeavouring to make him give up 
his opinion : he thought, that it was not 
worth while to dispute about a trifle ; and 
though he could not absolutely say, that 
it was pretty ,he condescended so far as to 
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allow, that it might perhaps be pretty, if- 
it were put on differently. 

This is the way I always wear it, every 
body wears, it so, and [ shall not alter it,” 
said lady Augusta, who was quite out of 
temper. 

Mr. Mountague looked grave j the want 
of temper was an evil, which he dreaded 
beyond measure in a companion for life. 
Smiles and dimples usually adorned lady 
Augusta’s face, but these were artificial 
smiles ; now passions, which one should 
scarcely imagine such a trifle could excite, 
darkened her brow, and entirely altered 
the air of her whole person, so as to make 
it absolutely disagreeable to her admirer. 
Lord George, who wa*s standing by, aiid 
who felt delighted with such scenes, wink- 
ed at Dashwood, and with more energy 
than he usually expressed upon any sub- 
ject, now pronounced, that, in his humble 
opinion, the turban was quite the thing, 
and could not be better put on. Lady 
Augusta turned a triumphant, insulting 
eye upon Mr. Mountague ; he was silent, 
bis silence she took as a token of sub- 
mission^in fact, it was an expression of 
CQUtempt. The next day, at dinner, heP 
lady.ship appeared in the sameturban, put 
on sedulously in the same manner. Lord 
George seated himself beside her ; and 
as she observed, that he paid her unusual 
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attention, she fancied that at length his 

heart would thaw. Always more intent 

¥ 

upon making nets, than upon making 
cages*, lady Augusta bent her mind upon 
captivating a new admirer. Mr. Moiin- 
tague she saw was displeased, but she now 
really felt and showed herself indifferent 
to his opinion j how variable, how wretch- 
ed, is the life of a coquette ! The next 
day^ lord George’s heart froze again as 
hard as ever, and lady Augusta lightened 
upon the impassive ice in vain. She was 
mortified beyond measure, for her grand 
object was conquest. That she might 
triumph over poor Helen, she had taken 
pains to attract Mr. Mountague; Dash- 
wood, though far beneath her ladyship in 
fortune and in station, she deemed worth 
winning as a man of wit and gallantry. 
Lord George, to be sure, had little wit, 
and less gallantry ; but he was lord 
George, and that was saying enough. In 
short, lady" Augusta exacted tribute to 
her vanity without any discrimination, 
and she valued her treasures by number " 
and not by 'weight. A man of sense is 
mortified, to see himself confounded with 
the stupid and the w'orthless. 

Mr. Mountague, after having loved like 

a madman, felt it not in the least incum- 

• 

* Swift. . ' V 

VOL. nr. L 
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bent upon him, to love like a fool ; be had 
imprudently declared himself an admirer 
of lady Augusta’s, but he now resolved 
never to unite himself to her without some 
more reasonable prospect of happiness. 
Every day some petty cause of disagree- 
ment arose between them, whilst made- 
moiselle, by her silly and impertinent in- 
terference made matters worse. Made- 
moiselle bad early expressed her strong 
abhorrence of prudes; her pupil seemed 
to have caught the same abhorrence ; she 
saw, that Mr. Mountague was alarmed 
by her spirit of coquetry, yet still it con- 
tinued in full force. For instance, she 
would, in spite of his remonstrances, con- 
tinually go out with lord George in his 
phaeton, though she declared every time 
Ive handed her in, “ that she was certain 
he would break her neck.” She would 
receive verses from Dash wood, and keep 
them embalmed in her pocket-book, 
though she allowed, that she thought 
them “ sad stuff.” 

However, in these verses, something 
more was meant than met the ear. He 
began with addressing a poetn to her lady- 
ship, called The Turban, which her silly 
mother extolled with eagerness, and seem- 
ed to think by no means inferior to Uie 
Rape of the Lock. Lady Augusta wrote 
a few lines in answer to the Turban — reply 
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produced reply — nonsense — nonsense — 
till Dash wood now and then forgot his poe- 
tical character. Lady Augusta forgave 
it; he of course forgot himself again into 
a lover in prose. For some time the son- 
nets were shown to lady S , but at 

length some were received, which it was 
thought as well not to show to any body. 
In short, between fancy, flattery, poetry, 
passion, jest and earnest, lady Augusta 
was drawn on, till she hardly knew where 
she was ; but Dasliwood knew perfectly 
well where he was, and resolved to keep 
his ground resolutely. 

When, encouraged by the lady’s co- 
quetry, he first formed his plans, he ima- 
gined, that a promise of a wedding-pre- 
sent would easily secure her governess : 
but this was a slight mistake; avarice 
happened not to be the ruling, or, at 
least at this time, the reigning passion of 
mademoiselle’s mind ; and, quickly per- 
ceiving his error, he paid assiduous court 
to her vanity. She iirmly believed, that 
she had captivated iiim, and was totally 
blind to his real designs. The grand dif- 
ticulty with Dasliwood. was not to per- 
suade her of his passion, but to prevent 
her from believing him too soon ; and he 
thought it expedient to delay completing 
his conquest of tlie governess, till he had 
gained an equally powerful influence 
over her pupil. One evening Dashwood, 
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passing througli a sheltered walk, heard 
lady Augusta and Mr. Mountague talking 
very loudly and eagerly; tliey passed 
through the grove so quickly, that he 
could catch only the words “ phaeton — 
imprudence.” ' ^ 

( “ Pshaw, jealousy — ^nonsense.” 
Reasonable woman for a wife.” 

“ Pooh, no such thing.” 

“ My unalterable resolution” — were the 
concluding words of Mr. Mountague, in 
a calm but decided voice: and, “ as you 
please, sir ! Pve no notion of giving up 
my will in every thing,” the concluding 
words of lady Augusta, pronounced in a 
pettish tone, as she broke from him ; yet 
pausing for a moment, Dashwood, to his 
great surpris^e and concern, heard her in a 
softer tone add a butt which showed she 
was not quite willing to break from Mr. 
Mountague for ever. Dashwood was 
alarmed beyond measure, but the lady did 
not long continue in this frame of mind, 
for, upon going into her dressing-room to 
rest herself, she found her governess at the 
glass. > . , 

“ Bon Dieur\ e.xclaimed mademoiselle, 
turning round, “ Miladi told me you was 
gone out — mais qu est ce qiie e'est ? vous 
voild pdle — you are as white — blanc comme 
mon linger’ cried she with emphasis, at 
the same time touching a handkerchief, 
which was so far from white, that her 
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pupil could not help bursting out into a 
laugh at the unfortunate illustration. — 
Pauvre petite I teneZy" continued made- 
moiselle, running up to her with saks, ap- 
prehensive that she was going into fits. 

r am not ill, thank you,” said lady. 
Augusta, taking the smelling bottle. 

“ But don’t tell me dat,” sai& made- 
moiselle, “ I saw you walking out of,de 
window wid dat man, and I know dis is 
some new demits wid him. Come, point 
de secret mon enfanti Has not he been 
giving you one good lecture?” 

“Lecture!” said’ lady Augusta, rising 
with becoming spirit ; “ no,- mademoiselle, 
I am not to be lectured by anybody.” 

“ No to be sure, dat is what L say, and, 
surtout, not by a lover. 2>iiel homme ! why 
I would not have him to pay. his court to 
me for all de world. Why, pauv're petite y 
he has made you look ten years older ever 
since he b^gau.to fall in love wid you -, dis 
what you call- a lover in England?' Bon-y 
why, 1 know nothing of de mutter, if he be 
one bit in love wid you, mon enfant". 

“ O, as to that, he certainly is in love 
‘witlj me; whatever other laults he has, I. 
must do him justice.” 

Justice! Oj let him have justice, de 
tout mon cceur; but I say, if he be a man 
in love, he is de oddest man in love I ever 
happen to see; he eat, drink, sleep, talk, 
laugh, sc possedc tout coi/wie un aidir. 
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Bon Dieu ! I would not give noting at all 
viyselj^ ioT such a sort of a lover. — -‘Monen- 
Jantt di» is not de way I would wish to see 
you loved, dis is not de way no man ought 
for to dare for to love you.” t 

“And how ought I to be loved ?” ask- 
ed lady Augusta, impatiently. > ^ ^ 

Ij(i bcllo (juoslion ! Lh ! don't every 
body, de stupidest person in de world, 
know how dey ought to be love ? Mais 
passionniment^ ^poi'diimait — dere is a — a je 
ne scats quoi dat infalliblemeut distinguish 
de true lover from de false.” 

“ Then,” said lady Augusta, “ you 
really don’t think, that Mr. Mountague 
loves me?” ' > 

“ Tink,” replied mademoi^lle, “ I don't 
tink about it j but have not I said enough, 
open your eyes, make your own compa^ 
raisons.’^ 

13tiore lady Augusta had made her 
. comparisons, a knock at the door from her 
maid came to let her know, that lord 
George was waiting, 

“ Ah milord George ! I won’t keep you 
den ; va'eti” >> 

“ But now do you know, it was only 
because I just said, that I was going out 
hvith lord George, that Mr. Mountague 
made all this rout.” . j 

“ Den let him make his rout, qu'un- 
porte f Miladi votre cliere mere make no 
objections. Quelle impertinence ! If he 
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was wilord due he could not give hirnselt 
^o. inore airs. Va, vion enfant — Dis a 
joveit ! ^uel fiommCy quel tyran! and den 
of course. wh,CD he grows to be a husband, 
he will be worserer and worserer, and bad- 
derer and badderer, when he grows to be 
your husband.” ► .* 

“ O,” cried lady Augusta, snatching 
up her gloves hastily, “ n»y husband he 
shall never be, I am determined. So now 
I’ll give him his coup de grace.'* 

“ Bon /” said mademoiselle, following 
her pupil, “ and I roust not miss to be 
by, for 1 shall love to see dat man mortify.” 
“ You are going then?” said Mr. 
Mountague, gravely, as he passed, — “ Go- 
ing, going, going, gone!” cried lady Au- 
gusta, who, tripping carelessly by, gave 
her hand to the sulky lord, then springing 
into the phaeton, said as usual — “ 1 know, 
my lord, you’ll break my iR>ck at tho 
same time casting a look at Mr. Moun- 
tague, which seemed to say — “ I hope 
you’ll break your heart at least.” 

When she returned from her airing, the 
first glance at Mr. Mountague’s counte- 
nance convinced her, that her power was 
at an e»,d. She was not the only person 
who observed this; Dashw'ood, under his 
air of thoughtless gaiety, watched all that 
passed with the utmost vigilance, and I15 
knew how to avail himself of every cir- 
.cumstance, that could be turned to Uii 
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own advaiitage. He well knew, that a 
iady’s ear is never so happily prepared for 
the voice of' flattery, as after having been 
forced to iiear that of' sincerity. Dash- 
wood contrived to meet lady Augusta, 
just after she had been mortified by her 
late admirer’s total recovery of his liberty, 
and seizing well his moment, pressed his 
suit with gallant ardour. As he exhibited 
all those signs of passion, which her go- 
verness would have deemed unequivocal, 
the young lady thought herself justi- 
fied in not absolutely driving him to de- 
spair. 

Where was lady S all this time ! . 

Where? — At the card table, playing very 
judiciously at whist. With an indolent 
security, which will be thought incredible 
by those, who have not seen similar in- 
stances of folly in great families, she let 
every thing pass before her eyes without 
seeing it. Confident that her daughter, 
after having gone through the usual rou- 
tine, would meet with some suitable esta- 
blishment, that the settlements would then 
be the father’s business, the choice of the 
jewels hers, she left her dear Augusta, in 
the mean time, to conduct lierself; or, 
what was ten times worse, to be conducted 
by mademoiselle Panache. Thus to the 
habitual indolence, or temporary conve- 
nience of parents, are the peace and repu- 
tation of a family secretly sacrificed. And 
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we may oi)serve, that those who take the 
leasrprecaution topreventimjM-udence in 
their chiklren, are most enraged and im- 
■ placable, when the evil becomes irremedi- 
able. ' . 

In losing Mr. Mountagne’s heart, l.idy 
Augusta's vanity felt a double pang, from 
the apprehension that Helen would pro- 
bably recover her captive. Acting niciely 
from tbe impulse of the moment, her la- 
dyshi[) was perfectly a child in her con- 
iluci ; she seldom knew her own mind two 
hours-together, and really did not forpsee 
• the consequences of any oneof her actions.- 
Half a dozen incompatible wishcshlled her 
’■ iKiart, or, rather, her imagination. The 
mobt inrmediate object of vanity had al- 
ways the greatest [)ow'er over her;' and' 
upon this habit of mind Dashwood calcu- 
lated with security. r 

In the pride of conquest, her ladyship 
bad rejoiced at her mother's inviting Mrs.- 
'leinple and her daughters to an -entertain- 
ment at S H iil, where she flattered 

herself; that Air. Monntagne would appear 
. as her <lec!ared admirer. 'Hie day, alas ! 

came; but things had taken a'liew turn, 
, and lady Augusta-was as impatient, that 
the visit siiould be finished,- as she had 
been eager, to bave the invitation sent.* 

Lady 8 was not precisoiy informed 

of alf that was going on in her own house,- 

L 5. 
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as we have observed ; and she was, therefore, 
a little surprised at the look of vexation, 
with which her daughter heard, that she 
had pressed Mrs. 'I'emple to stay all night. 
— “ My dear.’* said lady S ■■ ■ — ^ “ you 
know you can sleep in mademoiselle’s 
room for this one night, and miss Helen 
Temple will have yours. One should he 
civil to people, especially when one sees 
them but seldom.” Lady Augusta was 
much out of humour w ith her mother’s ill- 
timed civility ; but there was no remedy. 
In the hurry of moving her things at night, 
lady Augusta left in her dressing-table 
drawer a letter of Dash wood’s — a letter 
which she would not have had seen by miss 
Helen Temple for any consideration. Our 
readers may imagine what her ladyship’s 
consternation must have been, w'hen, the 
next morning, Helen put the letter into her. 
hand, saying, “ There’s a paper you left 
in your dressing-table, lady Augusta.” — 
The ingenuous countenance of Helen, 
as she spoke, might have convinced any 
one but lady Augusta, that she was in- 
capable of having opened this paper \ but 
her ladyship judged otherwise; she had 
no doubt that every syllable of the letter 
had been seen, and that her secret would 
quickly be divulged. The company bad 
not yet asst rabled at breakfasL She re- 
tired precipitately to her owa room, to 
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eonsider what could possibly be done in 
this emergency. She at length resolved 
to apply to Mr. Mountague for assistance ; 
for she had seen enough of him to feel 
assured^ that hewasainanof honour, and 
that she might safely trust him. Whe«i 
she heard him go down stairs to breakfast, 
she followed, and contrived to give him a 
note, which he read with no small degree 
of surprise. • . 

“ How to apologize for myself, I know 
not, nor have I one moment’s time to de** 
liberate. Believe me, 1 feel my sensibili- 
ty and delicacy severely wounded ; but an- 
ill-fated, uncontrollable passion must plead 
my excuse. I canduily own, that my 
conduct must appear to you in a strange 
light; but spare me, I beseech • you, all 
reproaches, and pardon my weakness, for 
on your generosity and honour must I re- 
ly, in this moment of distress. 

“ A letter of mine— -a fatal letter fronnt 
Dash wood — has fallen into the hands of 
miss Helen Temple. All that 1 hold • 
most dear, , is at her mercy. 1 am fully 
)>ersuaded, that, were she to promise to 
keep my secret, nothing on earth would 
tempt her' to -betray me; but 1 know 
she has so much tiie habit of speaking 
of evei^ thing to her. mother, that 1 am . 
in torture till this proiiHse is obtained.. 
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Your influence I must depend upon. — 
Speak to her, I conjure you, the mo- 
ment breakfast is over; /and assure your-- 
self of my unalterable gratitude. 

. “ Augusta 

The moment breakfast was over, Mr,' 
Mountague followed Helen into the libra- 
ryi a port-folio, full of prints, lay open 
• on the table, and as he turned them over, 
he stopped at a print of Alexander put- 
ting his seal to the lips of Parmenio, whom 
he detected reading a letter over his 
shoulder. Helen, as he looked at the 
print, said, she admired the delicacy of 
Alexander’s reproof to his friend ; but ob- 
served, that it was scarcely probable the 
seal should bind Parraenio’s lips. 

How so r ” said Mr. Mountague^ 
eagerly. 

“ Because,” said Helen, if honour 
could not restrain his curiosity, it would 
, hardly secure his secrecy .’1 

“Charming girl!” exclaimed Mr. 
Mountague, with enthusia«>m. — Helen, 
struck with surprise, and a variety of emo^ 
tions, coloured deeply. — “ I beg your par- 
don,” said Mr. Mountague, changing his^ 
tone, “ for being so abrupt. You found f 
a letter of lady Augusta’s last night. She ^ 
is in great, 1 am sure, needless anxiety, • 
about it.” . 
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‘^Needless,' indeed ; I did not think it 
necessary to assure lady Augnsla, when I 
returned her letter, tkat 1 had not read it. 
As she has mentioned this subject to you, 

I hope, sir, you will persuade- her of the 
truth : you seem to be lully convinced of> 
it yourself ” 

I am, indeed, fuliy convinced of your 
integrity, of the generosity, the simplicity* 
of your mind. May 1 ask, whether you- 
formed any conjecture, whether you know • 
whom that letter was from ?” 

Helen, with an ingenuous look, replied - 
— “ Yes, sir, I did form a conjecture; I 
thought it was from you.” 

“From me!” exclaimed Mr. Mounta- 
gue, “1 must undeceive you, there: the* 
letter was not mine. l am eager,” conti- 
nued he, smiling, “ to undeceive you. I 
wish, I might Hatter myself this explana- 
tion could ever be half as interesting to’ 
you as it is to me. That letter was not 
mine, and I can never, in future, be on 
any other terms with lady Augusta, than* 
t4iose of a common acquaintance.” 

Here they were interrupted by the sud- 
den entrance of mademoiselle, followed by 
Dashwood, to whom she was talking'witli 
great earnestness. M iv Mountagne, when 
he had collected his thoughts sufficiently ' 
to think of lady Augusta, wrote the fol-' 
ing answer to her letter: — » * 
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Yonr ladyship may be perfectly at 
ease with respect to your note. Mis» 
Helen Temple has not rea<l it, nor has 
she, I am convinced, the slightest suspi- 
cion of its contents, or its author. 1 beg 
leave to assure your ladyship, that I am 
sensible of the honour of your confidence, 
and that you shall never have any reason 
to repent of having trusted in my discre- 
tion. Yet permit me, even at tiie hazard 
of appearing impertinent, at the still great- 
er hazard of incurring your displeasure, 
to express my most earnest ho[>e, that no- 
thing will tempt you to form a connexion, 
which’ 1 am persuaded would prove fatal 
to the happiness of. your future life. I 
am, with much respect. 

Your ladyship’s obedient servant, 

“ F. Mountague.^ 
Lady Augusta read this answer to her 
note with the greatest eagerness; the first • 
time she ran her eye over it, joy, to find 
her secret yet undiscovered, suspended 
every other feeling ; but, upon a second 
perusal, her ladyship felt extremely dis- 
pleased by the cold civility of the style; 
and somewhat alarmed at the concluding 
paragraph. With no esteem, and little 
adection for Dashwood, she had suffered 
herself to imagine, that her passion for him - 
was uncotUroUttble. Wliat degree of feli- 
city she was likely to enjoy, with a man 
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destitute equally of fortune and principle, 
she had never attempted to calculate; 
but there was something awful in the 
words — “ I earnestly hope, that nothing 
will tempt you to form a connexion, 
which will prove fatal to your future hap- 
piness.-’ Whilst she was pondering up- 
on these words, Dasiiwood met her in the 
park, where she was walking alone. — 

“ Why so grave } ” e.xclaimed he, with 
anxiety. 

“ lam only thinking — that — I am afraid 
— I think this is a silly business ; 1 wish, 
Mr. Dash wood, you wouldn’t think any 
more of it, and give me back my letters.” 

Dashwood vehemently swore, that her 
letters were dearer to him than life, and 
that the “ last pang should tear them 
from his heart.” 

“ But if we go on with all this,” re- 
sumed lady Augusta, “ it will at least 
break my mother’s heart, and mademoi- 
selle’s into the bargain; besides, I don’t 
half believe you ; I really ” 

“ I really, what?” cried he, pouring 
forth protestations of passion, which put 
Mr. Mountague’s letter entirely out of 
her head. 

A number of small motives sometimes 
decide the mind in tbemost important ac- 
tions of our lives; and faults are often at- 
tributed to passion, which arise from folly. ' 
i’he pleasure of duping her governess, the 
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liear of witnessing Helen’s triumph over 
her lover’s recovered afTections, and the" 
idea of the bustle and eclat of an elope- 
ment, all mixed together, went under the 
general denomination of love — Cupid is- 
often blamed for deeds, in- which he has- 
no share. ' ■ ' ’ ‘ 

“Hut,” resumed lady * Augusta, after 
making the last pause of expiring pru- 
dence, “ what sliall' we do about made- 
moiselle r” 

“ Poor mademoiselle,” cried Dashwood,. 
leaning hack against a tree to support him- 
self, whilst he laughed violently — “ what 
do you think she is about at I his instant ? — 
packing up her clothes in a bandbox.” 

“ Packiug Hip her clplbes in a bandbox!” 
“Yes; she verily believes, that I am 
dying with impatience to carry ber oft’ to 
Scotland, and at four o’clock to-morrow., 
morning she trips (k>wn stairs out of the' 
garden -door, of which she keeps the key, . 
flies across the park, scales the gate, gains' 
tiie village, and takes refivge with her good ‘ 
friend, miss Lacey, the milliner, where 
she is to wait lor me. Now, in the mean 
time,, the moment the coast is clear, I fly 
to you, my m// angel.” 

“ O, no, upon rny word,” said lady 
Augusta, so faintly that Dashwood went 
on exactly in the same tone. — “ I fly to 
von, my angel, and we shall be half way 
on our trip to Scotland, before inademo’i- 
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^^e’le’s patience is half exhausted, and be- 
fore iniladi S is quite awake.” 

Lady Augusta could not forbear smiling 
at this idea; and thus, by an unluchj 
of humour, was the grand event of her life 
decided. 

Marmontel’s well known story, called 
, Heureuscment, is certainly not a moral tale; 
to counteract its effects, he should have 
written Malheurensement, if he could. 

Nothing happened to disconcert the 
measures of lady Augusta and Dashwood. 

The next morning lady S came 

down, according to her usual custom, late 
to breakfast. Mrs. Temple, Helen, Emma, 
lord George, Mr. Mountague, &c. were 
assembled — “ Has not mademoiselle made 

breakfast for us yet!” said lady S ; 

she sat down, and expected every mo- 
■ ment, to see mademoiselle Panaclie and 
her daughter make their appearance. But 
she waited in vain. Neither mademoi- 
selle, lady Augusta, nor Dashwood, were 
any where to be found. Every body 
round the breakfast table looked at 
each other in .silence, waiting the event. 

I Itey are out walking, I suppose,” said 

lady S , which supposition contented 

her for the first five minutes ; but then slie 
exclaimed — “ It’s very strange they don’t 
cOme hack !” 

“ Very strange — I mean rather strange,” 
said lord George, helping himself, as he 
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spoke, to his usual quantity of butter, and 
then drumming upon the table, whilst Mr. 
Mountague, all the time, looked down and 
preserved a profound silence. 

At length the door opened, and made- 
moiselle Panache, in a riding habit, made 
her appearance. — “ Bon jour, miladi! Bon 
jour!" said she, looking round at the si- 
lent party, with a half terrihed, half asto- 
nished countenance — “ Je wits demands 
tnille pardons — ^JliCest ce que e'est f I have 
only been to take a walk dis morning into 
de village to de milliner’s. She has dis- 
appointed me of my tings, dat kept me 
waiting ; but I am come back in time for 
breakfast I hope.” 

** But where is my daughter?” cried lady 
S— — — , roused at last from her natural in- 
dolence. — ** Where is lady Augusta r” 

** Bon Dieu! Miladi, I don’t know. — 
Bon Dieu ! in her bed I suppose. Bon 
Dieu!" exclaimed she a third time, and 
turned as pale as ashes — “ But where den 
is Mr. Dashwood ?” At this instant a 
note, directed tomademoiselle, was brought 
into the room ; the servant said, that lady 
Augusta’s maid had just found it upon 
her lady’s toilette — mademoiselle tore open 
the note. 

“ Excuse me to my mother, can best 
“ plead my excu.se. 

“ You will not see me again till I am 
“ AuGUi^TA Dashwood.” 
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Ah sciUrat ! Ah^scdhat ! II m'a trahiV* 
screamed mademoiselle ; she threw down 
the note, and sunk upon the sofa in real 
hysterics, whilst lady S ■* :. •■■■» seeing in one 
and the same moment her own folly and 
her daughter’s ruin, fixed her eyes upon 
the woi'ds, “ Augusta Dash wood,” and 
fainted. Mr. Mountague led lord George 
out of the room with him, whilst Mrs. 
Temple, Helen, and her sister, ran to the 
assistance of the unhappy mother and the 
detected governess. 

As soon as mademoiselle had recovered 
tolerable composure^ she recollected, that 
she had betrayed too violent emotion on this 
occasion. trahif^ were words, how- 

ever, that she could not recal ; it was in 
vain she attempted to fabricate some apolo- 
gy for' herself. No apology could avail, 
for it was now too evident, that she had 
fatal reasons to lament the loss of her lover. 

And whilst lady S in silent anguish 

W’ept for her own and her daughter’s folly, 
the governess in loud and gross terms abus- 
ed D ishwood, and reproached her pupil 
with having shown duplicity, ingratitude, 
and a bad heart. 

“ A bad education!” exclaimed lady 
S— — — , with a voice of mingled anger and 
sorrow: “leave the room mademoiselie,- 
Icave my house. How could I choose sucli 
a governess for my daughter 1 Yet, in- 
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deed,” added her ladyship, turning to Mrs. 
Temple, “ she was well recommended to 
me, and how could 1 foresee all this r ” 

To such an appeal, at such a time, there 
was no reply to he made; it is cruel to 
point out errors to those, who feel that they 
are irreparable ; but if is benevolent to* 
point them out to others, W’ho have yet 
their choice to make. 
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DRAMATIS PERSOXM, 


Count Helma\r . . A Swedish Nobleman. 


Christier.n .... a Swedish Soldier. 
Aleftson .... Count Helmaar’s Fool. 
Thomas A Footman. 


•c. 5 A Swedish Lady, beloved 

Eleonora . . . . | ^ount Helmaar. 

Christina . . . Sister to Helmaar. 

Ulrica . . ^ ^ . An old Housekeeper. 

Catherine .... Wife to Christiern. 

f The Son and Daughter oi 
Kate and Ulric . .< Catherine — they are six 

and seven years old. 

Serjeant, and a troop of Soldiers, a Train of Dan- 
cers, a Page, &c. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — A cottage in Sweden . — Catherine, a 
young and handsome woman, is sitting at her spin-- 
ning wheel. — A little Bay and Girl, of six and se-" 
ven years qf age, are seated on the ground eating 
their dinner. 

Catherine sit^s, while she is spinning. 

HASTE from the wars, O haste to me. 

The wife that fondly waits for thee ; 
lA)ng are the years, and long each day. 

While my lov’d soldier’s far away. 

Haste from the wars, &c. 

Lone every field, and lone the bower^ 

Pleasant to me nor sun nor shower. 

The snows are gone, the flow’rs are gay. 

Why is my life of life away i 

Haste from the wars, &c. 

* In the travels of M. Beaujolin into Sweden, 
he menUons having, in the year 1790, met carriage 
laden with the knapsacks of Swedish soldiers, who 
had fallen in battle in Finland. These carrii^es 
were escorted by peasants, who were relieved at 
•very stage, and thus the property of the deceased 
was conveyed from one extremity of the kingdom to 
the other, and faithfully restored to their relations. 
The Swedish peasants are so remarkably honest, that 
scarcely an^ tiling is ever lost in these convoys of 
numerous and ill-seciTed packages. 
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Little Girl. When will father come 
home } 

Little •Boy. When will he come, mo- 
ther? when, to-day ? to-morrow? 

Cath. No, not to-day, nor to-morrow, 
but- soon, I hope, very soon, for they say 
the wars are over. 

Little Girl. I am glad of that, and when 
father comes home. I’ll give him some of 
my flowers. 

Little Boy. [zvho is still eating.) And 
I’ll give him some of my bread and cheese, 
which he’ll like better than flowers, if he 
be as hungry as I am, and that, to be 
sure, he will be, after coming such a long, 
' long journey. 

Little Girl. Long, long journey ! how 
' long ? — how far is father off, mother ? — 
where is he ? 

Little Boy. I know; he is in — in — in — 
in — in Finland ? how far off, mother ? 

Cath. A great many miles, my dear ; 
I don’t know how many. 

Little Boy. Is it not two miles to the 
great house, mother, where we go to sell 
our faggots ? 

Catlu Yes, about two miles — and now 
you had best set out towards the great 
house, and ask Mrs. Ulrica, the house- 
keeper, to pay you the little bill she owes 
you for faggots — there’s good children^ — 
and when you have been paid for your 
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faggots, you can call at the baker’s, in the 
village, and bring home some bread for to- 
morrow — [patting the little boys head ) — 
you that love bread and cheese so much, 
must work hard to get it. 

Little Boy. Yes, so I will work hard, 
then 1 shall have enough for myself and 
father too, when he comes — Come alone: 
■«— -come — [to his sister) — and as we come 
home,- through the lorest, I’ll show yon 
where we can get plenty of sticks for to- 
morrow, and we’il help one another. 

l.tTTLF. GIUL sinzs, 

• *3 

Thai's the best way. 

At work and at play. 

To help one another — 1 heard mother say— 

To help one another — I heard mother say. — 

( The children go off, singing these words.) 


Caih. [alone.) Dear, good children, 
how happy their father will be to see 
them, when he comes back ! — [she begins 
to eat the remains of the dinner y which the 
children have left) — The little rogue was 
so hungry, he has not left me much, but 
he would have left rne all, if he had thought 
that I wanted it— he shall have a good 
large bowl ofinilk for supper — it was but 
last night he skimmed the cream oil his 

milk for me, because he thought Hiked it 

lieigho ! — God knows hovy long they may 
VOL. lU. M . 
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have milk to skim — as long as I can work, 
they shall never want, but I’m not so strong 
as 1 used to be; — but then I shall get 
strong, and all will be well, when my hus- 
band comes back. — (a drum beats at a 
distance.) — Hark ! — a drum! — some news 
from abroad, perhaps — nearer and nearer 
— [she sinks upon a chair) — why cannot I 
run to see — to ask — [the drum beats louder 
and louder] — fool that I am 1 they will be 
gone ! they will be all gone ! — [she starts 
up.) [Exit running. 


SCENE changes to a high road, leading to a village. 
— A parti/ of ragged, tired soldiers, marching 
slowly . — Serjeant ranges them. 

Sei'j. Keep on, iny brave fellows, keep 
on, we have not a great way farther to 
go; — keep on, my brave fellows, keep 

on, through yonder village. [the drum 

beats. ) [Soldiers exeunt. 

Snrj. [alone.) Poor fellows, my heart 
bleeds to see them 1 the sad remains these, 
of as fine a regiment as ever handled a 
musket; — ah I I’ve seen them march quite 
another guess sort of way, when they 
marched, and I amongst them, to face the 
enemy — heads up — step firm — thus it was 
— quick time — march! — [he marches 
proudly) — My poor fellows, how they lag 
— [looking after them) — ay, ay, there 
they go, slower and slower, they don’t like 
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going through the village — nor I neither 
— for,, at every village we pass through, 
out come the women and cliildren, run- 
ning after us and crying — “ Where’s my 
father? — What’s become of my hus- 
band ?” — Stout fellow as I am, and a Ser- 
jeant too, that ought to know better, and 
set the others an example, I can’t stand 
these questions. 

Enter Catherine breathless. 

Caih. I — I — I’ve overtaken him at 
last. — Sir — Mr. Serjeant, one word ! What 
news from Finland? 

Seyj. The best — the war’s over. — Peace 
is proclaimed. — 

Cath. {clasping her hands joyfully ) — . 
Peace! happy sound I — Peace! The war’s 
over — Peace! — And the regiment of Hel- 
maar — [The serjeant appears impatient to 
get away) — Only one word, good ser- 
jeant i when will the regiment of Helmaar 
be back ? 

Sej'j. All that remain of it will be home 
next week. 

Cath. Next week ! — But — all that re- 
niain, did you say — Then many have been 
killed ? 

SerJ. Many — many, — too many. — Some 
honest peasants are bringing home the 
knapsacks of those who have fallen in bat- 
tle. — ^’Tis fair that what little they had, 

M 2 
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should come home to their families. Now, 
I pray you, let me pass on. 

Cath. One word more ; tell me, do you 
know, in the regiment of Helmaar, one 
Christiern Aleftson ? 

Serj. [ivith eagerness) — Christiern Aleft- 
son ! as brave alellow, and as good as ever 
lived ; if it be the same that I knew. 

Caih. As brave a fellow, and as good as 
ever lived ; O, that’s he ! He is my hus- 
band, where is he? — Where is her 

‘Serj. [aside.) She wrings my heart ! — 
[aloud) — He was — 

Cath. Was! 

Serj. He is, I hope — safe. 

Cath. You hope^ don’t look away, I must 
see your face; tell me all you know. 

Serj. 1 know nothing for certain. — 
When the peasants come with the knap- 
sacks, you will hear all from them. — Pray 
you, let me follow my men, they are al- 
ready at a great distance. 

[Exit Serj . follmved hy Catherine. 

Cath. 1 will not detain }'ou an instant 
— Only one word more [Exeunt. 


SCENE . — An apartment in Count Helmaar's Castle. 

J train of dancers — after they have danced for 

some time, 

* Enter a Page. 

Paste. Ladies ! I have waited, accord- • 
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ing to your commands, till count Hel- 
maar appeared in the antichamber — he is 
there now, along with the ladies Christina 
and Eleonora. 

Dancer. Now is our time, count 
Helmaar shall hear our song to welcome 
him home. 

‘id Dancer. None was ever more wel- 
come. 

Dancer. But stay till I have breath 
to sing. 

SONG. 


I. 

Welcome Helmaar, welcome home. 

In crowds your happy neiglibours come. 
To hail with joy the cheerful morn. 
That sees their Helmaar's safe return. 


It. 

No hollow heart, no borrow'd face, 

Shall ever Helmaar’s hall disgrace. 

Slaves alone on lyiants wait, 

Friends surround the good and great. 

Welcome Helmaar, &c. 


Enter Eleonora, Christina, and Count 
Helmaar. 

Helmaar. Thanks, my friends, for this 
kind welcome. 

1^; Dancer [looking at a black /diet on 
Helmaar's head]. lie has been wounded. 
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Christina. Yes — severely woujnded, 

llclmaar. And had it not been for the 
fidelity of I he soldier, who carried me from 
the field of battle, I should never have seen 
you more, my friends, nor you, my charm- 
' ing Eleonora. {A noise of one singing behind 
the scenes.) — What disturbance is that, 
vvilhont ? 

Christina. ’Tis only Aleftson, the fool ; 
—in your absence, brother, he has been 
the cause of great diversion in the castle ; 
— I love to play upon him, it keeps him in 
tune; — you can’t think how much good 
it does him. 

Helmaar. And how much good it does 
yon, sister; — from your childhood you had 
always a lively wit, and loved to exercise 
it; but do you waste it upon fools? 

Christina. I’m sometimes inclined to 
think this Aleftson is more knave than 
fool. 

’ Eicon. By your leave, lady Christina, he 
is no knave, or I am much mistaken. — To 
my knowledge, he has carried his whole 
salary, and all the little presents he has 
received from us, to his brother’s wife and 
children. I have seen him chuck his mo- 
ney, thus, at those poor children, when 
they have been at their plays, and then 
run away, lest their mother should make 
them give it back. 
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Enter Aleftson^ the fool, in a fool’s-coat, 
fool’s-cap, and bells — singing. 

I. 

There’s the courtier, who watches' the nod of the 
great. 

Who thinks much of his pension, and nought of the 
state. 

When for ribands and titles liis honour he sells. 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells? 

M. 

There’s the gamester, who slakes on the turn of a die. 
His house and his acres, the devil knows why. 

His acres he loses, his forests he sells. 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells ? 

IK. 

There’s the student so crabbed and wonderful wise. 
With his plus and his minus, his . vs and ys. 

Pale at midnight he pores o’a*r his magical spells. 
What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells ? 

IV. 

The lover, who’s ogling, and rhyming, and sighing. 
Who’s musing, and pining, and whining, and dying. 
When a thousand of Lies every minute lie tells. 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells? 

V. 

There’s the lady so fine, with her airs and her graces. 
With a face like an angel’s, if angels have faces. 

She marries, and Hymen the vision dispels. 

What’s her husband, my friends, but a fool without 
bells ? 


Christina — Eleonora — Helmaar^ fife. — 
Bravo, Bmvissimo ! — excellent fool ! — Eii- 
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core. [ The Jool folds his arms, and be- 
gins to cry bitterly. 

Christina. Wliaf; now, Aleftson ? I. ne- 
ver saw vou sad before — WhaL’s the mat- 
ter ? — ^Spealc. 

[ Fool sobs, but gives no answer. 

Helm. AVhy do you weep so bitterly? 

Alejt. Because I am a fool. 

Helm. Many should weep, if that were 
cause sullicient. 

. Eicon. But, Aleftson, yon have all your 
life, till now, been a merry fool. 

Fool. Because always till now, I w'as a 
fool — But now I’m grown wise; and ’lis 
dilTicult, to all but you, lady, to be merry 
and wise. 

Christina. A pretty compliment ; ’tis a 
pity it was paid by a fool. 

Fool. Who else should pay compliments, 
lady — or who else believe them ? 

Christina. Nay, I thought it w'as the 
privilege of a fool, to speak the truth 
without oflence. 

Fool. Fool as you take me to be. I’m 
not fool enough yet, to speak truth to a 
lady, and think to do it without offence. 

Eicon. Why, you have said a hundred 
severe things to me within this week, and 
have I ever been angry with you ? 

Fool. Never; for, out of the whole 
hundred, not one was true. But have a 
care, lady — Fool as I am, you’d be glad 
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t 

to stop a fool’s mouth with 3 'our white 
hand this instant, rather than let him tell 
the truth of you. 

Christina (laughing, and all the other 
ladies, except Eleonora, exclaim ). — Speak 
on, good loot ; speak on 

Helm. 1 am much mistaken, or the 
lady Eleonora fears not to hear the truth 
from either wise men or fools — Speak on. 

Fool. One day, not long ago, when 
there came news, that pur count there was 
killed in Finland — 1, being a fool, was ly- 
ing laughing, and thinking of nothing at 
all, on the floor, in the west drawing-room, 
looking at the count’s picture — -In comes 
the lady Eleonora, all in tears. 

Eicon, [stopping his mouth) O ! tell any 
thing but that, good fool. 

Helmaar [kfieels, and kisses her hand). 
Speak on, excellent fool. 

Christina, and ladies. Speak on, ex- 
cellent fool — In came the lady Eleonora,, 
all in tears. 

- F'ool. In comes the lady Eleonora, all 
in tears — (pauses, and looks round .) — Why 
now, what makes you all so curious about 
these tears? — 'fears are but salt-water, let 
them come from what e^’es they will — my 
tears are as good as hers — in came John 
Aleftson, all in tears, just now, and no- 
body kneels to me — nobody kisSes my 

M 5 
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hands — nobody cares half a straw for my 
tears, [folds his arms, and looks melan- 
cholij ) 1 am not oiieof tliose — I know the 
cauj«e of my tears too well. 

Helm. Pei haps they were caused by 
. my unexpected return — hey ? 

Fool, [scornfully.) No — 1 am not such 
a fool as that comes to ; — don’t I know, 
that when you are at home, the poorrhay 
hold up their heads, and no journeyman- 
gentleman of an agent dares then to go 
about, plaguing those who live in cot- 
— no, no — I am not such a fool as 
to cry, because count Helmaar is come 
back — but the truth is, I cried because I 
am tired, and ashamed of wearing this 
thing [putting down his fool's cap upon the 
floor, changes his tone entirely.) — / ! — who 
am broilier to the man who saved count 
Hchnaar’s life — I to wear a fool’s-cap and 
5t)ls — O shame! shame! 

{7'he ladies look at one another with 
signs of astonishment.) 

Christina, [aside.) A lucid interval 

poor tool — I will torment him no more 

he has I'eeling — ’twere better he had 

none.' 

Eicon. Hush — hear him ! 

.Jiteft. [throwing himself at the count's 
feel.) Noble count, I have submitted to 
be thought a fool, I have worn this fool’s 
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cap in your absence, that I might indulge 
my humour, and enjoy the liberty of 
speaking ray mind freely to the people of 
all conditions — now that you are return- 
ed, I have no need of such a disguise — I 
may now speak the truth without fear, 
and without a cap and bells — I resign my 
salary, and give back the ensign of my 
office — [presents the fool's cap.) [Exit. 

Christina. He might well say, that 
none but fools should pay compliments — 
this is the best compliment that has been 
paid you, brother. 

Eicon. And observe, he has resigned 
his salary. 

Helm. From this moment let it be 
doubled— he made an excellent use of 
money when he was a fool — may he make 
half as good a use of it now he is a wise 
man. 

Christina. Amen — and now, I hope, 
we are to have some more dancing. 

[Exeunt^ 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. — Bi/ moonlight — a forest — a castle illumi- 
nated at a distance. — A group of peasants seated on 
the ground, each with a knapsack beside him. — One 
peasant lies stretched oti the ground. 

First Peasant. 

Why, what I say is, that the wheel of 
the cart being broken, and the horse dead 
lame, and Charles there in that plight — 
[piints to the sleeping peasant.) — It is a 
folly to think of getting on farther this 
evening. 

Peasant. And what I say is, it’s fol- 
ly to sleep here, seeing I know the coun- 
try, and am certain sure, we have not above 
one mile at farthest to go, before we get to 
the end of our journey. 

I.s7 Peasant [pointing to the sleeper .) — 
He can’t walk a mile — he’s done for — 
dog-tired 

3d Peasant. Are you certain sore we 
have only one mile farther to go ? 

9,d Peasant. Certain sure 

Alt, except the sleeper, and the Pea- 
sant. — O, let us go on, then, and W'e can 
carry the knapsacks on our backs for this 
one mile. 
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\st Peasant. You must carry him, then, 
knapsack and all. 

All together. So we will. 

Peasant. But first, do you see, let’s 
waken him ; for a sleepinj^ man’s twice as 
heavy as one that’s aw'ake — Holla, friend ! 
waken ! waken! — [He shakes the sleeper ^ 
who smrt'es loudly) — Goorl lord, he snores 
loud enough to awaken all the birds in the 
wood. f 

{All the peasants shout in the sleeper s 
ear-, and he starts up, shaking himself. 

Charles. Am I awake? — [stretching.) 

'Hd Peasant. No, not yet, man — Why, 
don’t you know where you are ?— Ay ; 
there’s the moon — and these be trees ; 
and — I be a man, and what do voii call 
this ? — [holding up a knapsack.) 

Charles. A knapsack, I say, to be sure; 
— I’m as broad awake as the best of you. 

Peasant. Come on, then, we’ve a 
great way farther to go before you sleep 
again. 

Charles. A great way farther — farther 
tonight — No — No. 

Peasant. Yes, yes; we settled it all 
while you were fast asleep — You are to 
be carried, you and your knapsack. — 

[They prepare to cany him,) 

Charles [starting up, and struggling 
with them) — I’ve legs to walk — I won’t be 
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carrie<l ! — I, a Swede, and be carried — 
No ! No ! 

All fogether. \es\ Yes I 

Charles. No! No I — [he niggles for 

his knapsack, which comes iinhed in the 
struggle, and all the things fall out .) — 
There, this comes of playing the fool. — 
{They help him to pick up the things, and 
exclaim) 

All. There’s no harm done — [throw- 
ing the knapsack over his shoulder.) 

Charles. I’m the first to march after 
all. 

Peasants. Ay I in your sleep. 

{^Exeunt, laughing. 

Enter Catherine's two little Children. 

Little Girl. I am sure I heard some 
Toices this way; — Suppose it was the 
fairies 1 

Little Boy. It was only the rustling of 
the leaves. There are no such things as 
fairies ; but, if there were any such, we 
have no need to fear them. 

LITTLE UOY siugS. 

I. 

Nor elves, nor fays, lior magic charm. 

Have pow’r, or will, to work us barm. 

For those who dare the truth to tell. 

Fays, elves, and fairies, wish them well. 
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II. 

For us they spread their dainty Tare, 

For us they scent the midnii^ht air; 

For us their glow-worm lamps they light. 
For us their music cheers the night. 

LITTLE GIRL StngS. 


I. 

Ye fays and fairies hasten here, 
Rob’d in glittering gossamere ; 

With tapers bright, and mnsic sweet. 
And frolic dance, and twinkling feel. 


It. 

And little Mable let us view. 

Your acorn goblets fill’d with dew ; 

Nor warn us hence, till we have seen 
The nut-shell chariot of your queen. 

III. 

In which on nights of yore she sat, 

Driv’n by her grey-coated gnat ; 

With spider spokes, and cobweb traces, 

And horses fit for tairy races. 

IV. 

And bid us join your revel ring. 

And see you dance, and hear you sing. 

Your fairy dainties let us taste, ’ 

And speed us home with fairy haste. 

Little Boy. If there were really fairies, 
and if they would give me my wish, I 
know what I should ask. 

Little Girl. And so do - 1. — I would 
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ask them to send father home before I 
could count te^n. 

IJltlc Boy. And I would ask to hear 
his gf-ncral say to him, in the face of the 
whole army, “ l uis is a brave man !” And 
father should hold up his head as 1 do now, 
and march thus by the side ol Ins general. 

{/Is I he Little Bmj marches y he stumbles.) 

Little Girl. OIj ! take care! — come, 
let us march homej but stay, I have not 
found my faggot. 

Little Boy. Never mind your faggot -y 
it was not here you left it. 

Little Girl. Yes, it was some where here. 
I’m sure, and I must find it, to carry it 
home to mother, to make a blaze for her 
before she goes to bed. 

Little Boy. But she will wonder what 
keeps us up so late. 

Little Girl. But we shall tell Iter what 
kept us. Look under those trees, will 
you, whiLst Ij^look here, for my faggot. — 
When we get home, I shall say, “ Mother, 
do you know there is great news ? — there’s 
a great many, many candles in the win- 
dows of the great house, and dancing and 
music in the great house, because the mas- 
ter’s come home, and the houst ket^per had 
not time to pay us, and w*e waited and 
waited with our faggots; at last the but- 
ler 

Little Boy. Hey day! — What have 
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we here? — a purse — a purse, a heavy 
purse. 

Little Girl. Whose can it be ? let us 
carry it home to mother. 

Little Boy. No, no ; it can’t be mo- 
ther’s; mother has no purse full of money. 
It must belong to somebody at tlie great 
house. 

Little Girl. Ay, very likely to dame 
Ulrica, the housekeeper, for she has more 
purses and money than any body else in 
the world. 

Little Boy. Come, let us run back 
with it to her — mother would tell us to do 
so. I’m sure, if she was here. 

Little Girl. But I’m afraid the house- 
keeper won’t see us to-night. 

Little Boy. O yes ; but I’ll beg, and 
pray, and push, till I get into her room. 

Little Girl. Yes; but don’t push me, 
or I shall knock my head against the 
trees. Give me your hand, brother; — O 
my faggot ! I shall never find you. 

[^Exeunt. 


.SCENE — Catherine’s Cottage. 
Catherine spinning, sings. 

I. 

Turn swift my wheel, mv busy wheel. 
And leave my heart no time to feel ; 
Companion of my widowed hour, 

I\Jy only friend, mybnly dower. 
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11 . 

Thy length’ning thread I love to see, 

I'hy whir.zing sound is dear to me; 

O swifily turn by night and day. 

And toil for him that’s far away. 

Catherine. Hark, here come the chil- 
dren. No, ’twas only the wind — what can 
keep these children so late? — but it is a 
fine moonlight night — they’ll have brave 
appetites lor their supper, when they come 
back — but I wonder they don’t come 
home; — heigho! .^since their father has 
been gone, 1 am grown a coward — {a 
knock at the door heard) — Come in! — 
Why does every knock at the door startle 
me in this way ? 

Enter Charles, with a knapsack on his 
hack. 

Charles. Mistress! mayhap you did 
not expect to see a stranger at this time 
o’night, as I guess by the looks of ye — 
but I’m only a poor fellow, that has been 
a foot a great many hours. 

Cath. Then, pray ye, rest yourself, and 
such fare as we have you’re welcome to. 
{She sets milk, S(c. on a table — Charles 
throws himself into a chair, and Jlings 
his knapsack behind her.) 

Charles. — ’Tis a choice thing to rest 
oneself; — I say, mistress, you must know, 
1, and some more of us, peasants, have 
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come a many, many leagues, since break 
of day. 

Cath. Indeed, you may well be tired 
— and where do voir come from ? — Did 
you meet, on your road, any soldiers com- 
ing back from Finland ? 

Charles, {eats and speaks.) Not the 
soldiers themselves, I can’t say as I did ; 
but we are them that are bringing home 
the knapsacks of the poor fellows, that 
have lost their lives in the wars in Finland. 

Catherine, [during this speech of Charles' Sy 
leans on the back of a chair — aside.) Now 
1 shall know my fate. 

Charles, [eating and speaking.) My 
comrades are gone on to the village be- 
yond, with their knapsacks, to get them 
owned by the families of them, to whom 
they belonged, as it stands to reason and 
right. Pray, mistress, as you know the 
folks hereabouts, could you tell me whose 
knapsack tliis is, here, behind me ? — 
[looking up at Catherine.) — Oons, but 
how pale she looks! [aside.) Here, sit 
ye down, do. (aside.) Why, 1 would not 
have said a word if 1 had thought on it — 
to be sure she has a lover now, that has 
been killed in the wars, [aloud.) Take a 
sup of the cold milk, mistress. 

Catherine, [goes fearfully towards the 
knapsack.) ’Tis his ! ’tis my husband’s ! 
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{she sinks down on a chair, and hides her 
face zvith her hands.) 

Charles. Poor soul ! poor soul ! [he 
pauses.) But now it is not clear to me, 
that you may not be mistaken, mistress; 
— these knapsacks be all so much alike, 
I’m sure 1 could not, for the soul of me, 
tell one from t’other — it is by what’s iii 
' the inside only, one can tell for certain. 
— [Charles opens the knapsack, pulls out a 
waistcoat, carries it towards Catherine, 
and holds it before her face .) — Look ye 
here, now, don’t give way to sorrow 
while there’s hope left — mayhap, mistress 
—look at this now, can’t ye, mistress ? — 
[Catherine timidly moves her hands from 
before her face, sees the waistcoat, gives 
a faint scream, and falls back\in a swoon ^ 
— the peasant runs to support her. — At 
this instant the back door of the cottage 
opens, and Aleftson enters.) 

Aleft. Catherine ! 

Charles. Poor soul ! — there, raise her 
head — give her air — she fell into this 
swoon at the sight of yonder knapsack — 
her husband’s — he’s dead. Poor creature 
— ’iwas my luck to bring the bad news 
— what shall we do for her — I’m no 
better than a fool, when I see a body this 
way. 

Akft. [sprinkling water on her face.) 
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—She’ll be as well as ever she was, you’ll 
see, presently — leave her to me ! 

Charles. There! she gave a sigh — 
she’s coming to her senses. — [Catherine 
raises herself .) 

Calh. What has been the matter? — 
{she starts at the sight of Aleftson.) — My 
husband ! — no — ’t is Alef tson — what makes 
you look so like him ? — you don’t look 
like yourself. . 

Aleft. [aside to the peasant.)' Take 
that waistcoat out of the way. 

Cath. [boking round, sees the knap- 
sack.) What’s there? — O, I recollect it 
all now — '{to Aleftson.) — look there ! look 
there! your brother! your brother’s dead. 
Poor fool, you have no feeling. 

Aleft. I wish I had none. 

Cath. O my husband 1 — shall I never, 
never see you more — never more hear 
your voice — never more see my children 
in their father’s arms ? 

Abft. {takes up the zvaistcoat, on zvhick 
her eyes arefxed.) . But we are not sure 
this is Christiern’s. 

Charles, {snatching it from him .) — 
Don’t show it to her again, man ! — you’ll 
dfive her mad. 

Aleft. {aside.) Let me alone, I know 
what I’m about, {aloud.) ’Tis certainly 
like a waistcoat 1 once saw him wearj 
but, perhaps 
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Cath. It is his — it is his — too well I 
know it — my own work — I gave it to him 
the very day he went away to the wars — 
he told me he would wear it again, the day 
of his continghome — but he’ll never come 
home again, 

Aleft. How can you be sure of that ? 

Cath. How ! — why, am not I sure, too 
sure? — hey! — what do you mean? — he 
smiles ! — have you heard any thing ? — do 
you know any thing? — but he can know 
nothing — he can tell me nothing — he has 
no sense. — [she turns to the peasant.) — 
Where did you get this knapsack ? — did 
you see — ^ — 

Aleft. He saw, nothing-^ he knows 
nothing — he can tell you nothing; — 

’ listen to me, Catherine — see, I have 
thrown aside the dress of a fool — ^j'ou 
know I had my senses once — I have them 
now, as clear as ever I had in my life — 
ay, you may well be surprised — but I will 

surprise you more count Helmaar's 

come home. 

Cath. Count Helmaar ! — impossible ! 

Charles. Count Helmaar! — he was 
killed in the last battle, in Finland. 

Aleft. I tell ye, he was not killed ip 
any battle — he is safe at home — 1 have 
just seen him. 

Cath. Seen him I — but why do I listen 
to him, poor fool! he knows not what he 
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says — and yet, if the count be really 
alive 

Charles. Is the count really alive ? I’d 
give my best cow to see him ! 

Alcft. Come with me then, and in 
one quarter of an hour you shall see him. 

CatL [clasping her hands.) Then 

there is hope for me Tell me, is there 

any news r 

Aleft. There is. 

Cath. Of my husband.^ 

Aleft. Yes — ask me no more — you 
must hear the rest from Count Helmaar, 
himself — he has sent for you. 

Cath. [springs forxvard.) This instant 

let me go, let me hear [she stops short 

at the sight of the zvaistcoat, which lies in 
her passage .)— what shall I hear.?— 

there can be no good news for me this 

speaks too \)\ix\n\y .—[Aleftson pulls her 
arm hehveen his, and leads her aivay.) 

Charles. Nay, master, take me, as 
you promised, along with you — 1, won’t 

be left behind — I’m wide awake, now I 

must have a sight of Count Helmaar in 
his own castle— why, they’ll make much 
of me m every cottage on my road home, 
when I can swear to ’em I’ve seen Count 
Helmaar alive, in his own castle, face' to 
face — God bless him, he’s the poor man's 
friend. 

{^Exeunt. 
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SCENE. — The housekeeper’s room in Count UtL- 
• maak’s castle. 

Ulrica and Chuistiern. 

Christiern is drawing on his boots . — lifrs . Ulrica fs 
sitting at a tea-table, making coffee. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Well, well! I’ll say no 
more, if you can’t f^tay to night, you can’t 
— but 1 liad laid it all out in iny head so 
cleverly, that you should stay, and take a 
good night’s rest here, in the castle, then, 
in the morning, you’d find yourself as fresh 
as a lark. 

Ckrisliern. O ! I am not at all tired. 
Mrs. Ulrica. Not tired ! don’t tell me 
that, now, for I know that you are tired, 
and can’t help being tired, say what you 
will — drink this dish of coffee, at any 
rate . — {he drinks coffee.) 

Christiern. But the thoughts of seeing 

my Catherine and my little ones 

Mrs. Ulrica. Very true, very true ; 
but in one word, I want to see the happy 
meeting, for such things are a treat to me, 
and don’t come every day, you know; 
and now, in the morning, I could go along 
with you to the cottage, but you must be 
sensible 1 could not be spared out this 
night, on no account or possibility. 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. Ma’am, the cook is hunt- 
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ing liigli and low for tlie brandy cher- 
ries. 

Jl/rs. Ulrica. Lord bless me ! are not 

they there before those eyes of yours 

but 1 can’t blame nobody for being out 
of their wits a little, with joy, on such a 
nigh t as this. [ Exit Footman. 

Christiern. Never man was better be- 
loved in the regiment, than count Hel- 
maar. 

J\hs. Ulrica. Ay ! ay ! so he is everv 
where, and so he deserves to be. — Is yoiir 
colfee good ? sweeten to your taste, and 
don’t spare sugar, nor don’t spare any 
thing that this house affords, for to be 
sure, you deserve it all — nothing can be 
too good for him, that saved my master’s 
life— so now, that we are comfortable and 
quiet over our dish of coffee, pray be so 
very good as to tell me the whole story of 
my master s escape, and ol the horse being 
killed under him, and of your carryinrr 
him off on your shoulders, for I’ve only 
heard it by bits and scraps, as one mav 
say; I’ve seen only the bill of fare, ha'l 
ha! ha! — so now pray sot out all the 
good things for me, in due order, garnished 
and all; and, before you begin, taste these 
cakes, they are my own making. 

Christiern. (aside.) ’Tis the one and 
twentieth time I’ve told the story to-dar 
but no matter.— 
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niadaoi, the long and the short of the story 
is 

Mrs. Ulrica. O, pray, let it be the 
loiigy not the short of the story, if you 
please ; a story can never be too long for 
niy taste, when it concerns my master — 
’lis, as one may say, fine spun sugar, the 
longer the finer, and the more I relish it 
— but I interrupt you, and you eat none 
of my cake, pray go on. — [A call behind 
the scenes of Mrs. Ulrica ! Mrs. Ulrica !) 
— Coming ! — coming ! — patience. 

Chrisliern. Why, then, madam, we 
were, as it might be, here, — just please to 
look; — I’ve drawn the field of battle for 
' you, here, with cofl'ee on the table — and 
you shall be the enemy ! 

Mrs. Ulrica. I ! —no — I’ll not be the 
enemy — my master’s enemy ! 

Christiern. Well, I’ll be the enemy. 

Ml 's. Ulrica. You ! — O no,‘you sha’n’t 
be the enemy. 

Chrisliern. Well, then, let the cake 
be the enemy. 

j)Irs. Ulrica. The cake — my cake! — 
no, indeed. 

Chrisliern. Well, let the candle be the 
er.erliy. 

Mrs. Ulrica Well, let the candle be 
the enemy ; — and where was my master, 
and where are you — I don’t understand 
— what is all this great slop ? 
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Christiern. Why, ma’am, the field of 
battle, and let the coft'ee-pot be my mas- 
ter; here comes the enemy . 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. ' Mrs. Ulrica, more refresh- 
ments wanting for the dancers above. 

Mrs. Ulrica. More refreshments! — 
more! — bless my heart, ’tis an ?/?/possi- 
bility they can have swallowed down all I 
laid out, not an hour ago, in the confec - 
tionary-room. 

Footman. Confectionary-room ! — O, I 
never thought of looking there. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Look ye there, now 1 
— why, where did you think of looking,* 
then? — in the stable, or the cock-loft, 
hey? — \^Exit Footman.'\ — But I can’t 
scold on such a night as this, their poor 
heads are all turned with joy, and my 
own’s scarce in a more propercr condition 

Well, I beg your pardon, pray go on; 

— the coffee-pot is my master, and tlie 
candle’s the enemy. 

■Christiern. So, ma’am, here comes 
the enemy, full drive, upon count Hel- 
maar. 

(A call, zvilltoaf, of Mis. Ulrica! Mrs. 
Ulrica / Mrs. Ulrica ! ) ' 

Mrs. Ulrica. Mrs. Ulrica ! Mrs. Ul- 
rica l^can’t you do without Mrs. Ulrica 
one instant, but yon must call, call— . 

N 9. 
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[Mrs. Ulrica! Mrs. Ulrica!) — Mercy 
on us — what do ye want ? — I must go for 
one instant. 

Christiern. And I must bid ye a good 
night. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Nay, nay, nay — [eagerly) 
you won’t go— I’ll be back. 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. Ma’am ! Mrs. Ulrica ! the 
key of the blue press. 

Mrs.- Ulrica. The key of the blue 
press — I had it in my hand ju.st now — I 
gave it — I — [looks amongst a bunch of 
' key Si and then all round the room .) — I 
-know nothing at all about it, I tell you — 
I must drink my tea, and I will — [^Exit 
Footman.'] — ’Tis a sin to scold on such a 

night as this, if one could help it 

Well, Mr. Christiern, so the coffee-pot’s 
my master. 

Christiern. And the sugar-basin 

Why, here’s a key in the sugar-ba- 
sin. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me ! ’tis the 
very key, the key of the blue press — 
why, dear me — [feels in her pocket) — and 
here are the sugar-tongs in my pocket, I 
protest — where was my poor head ? — 
here Thomas ! Thomas ! here’s the key, 
take it, and don’t say a word for your life, 
if you can help it j — you need not come 
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in, I sa}' — [she holds the dooi\ the footman 
pushes in.) 

Footman. But, ma’am. I’ve something 
particular to say. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Why, you’ve always some- 
thing particular to say — is it any thing a- 
bout my master ? 

Footman. No, but about your purse, 
ma’am . 

Mrs. Ulrica. AVhat of my purse ^ 

Footman. Here’s your little godson, 
ma’am, is here, who has found it. 

Mrs. Ulrica, [aside.) Hold your foolish 
tongue, can’t you? — don’t mention my , 
little godson, for your life. 

( The little hoy creeps in imder the footmcetCs- ' 

army his sister Kate follows him Mrs. 

Ulrica lifts up her hands and eyes, with 

si^ns of impatience.) 

Mrs. Ulrica, [aside.) Now, I had 
settled, in my head, that their father 
should not see them, till to-morrow morn- 

ing- 

Little Girl. Who is that stranger 
man ? 

Little Boy. He has made me forget 
all I had to sa^'. 

Christiern, [aside.) \V’hat charming, 
children ! 

Mrs. Ulrica, [aside.) He does not 
know them to be his — they don’t know 
him to be their father. — [aloud.) — Well,, 
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children, what brings you here, at thus 
time of night ? 

Lillie Boy. What I was going to say, 
was — [the Lillie boy looks at the strans,ery 
hclivccn erery luv or three xcordsy and 
Christiern looks at him.) What 1 was go- 
ing to say, \va^ 

lAllle^Ghi. I la! ha! ha! — he forgets, 
that we found this purse in the forest, as 
vve were going home. 

Little Boy. And we thought that it 
might be yours. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Why should you think it 
was mine ? 

Little Boy. Because nobody else could 
have so much money iu one purse, so vve 
brought it to you — here it is. 

Mrs. Ulrica, ’ids none of my purse. 
[aside] — O ! he’ll certainly find out that 
they are his children. — [she stands between 
the children and Christiern) — ’Tis none 
of my purse, but you are good, honest, 
little dears, and I’il, be hanged if I won’t 
cafry you both up to my master, himself, 
this very niinute, and tell the story of 
your honesty before all the company. — 
[she pushes the children tozvards Ihe dooVy 
Ulric looks back.) 

Little Boy. He has a soldier’s coat on 
— let me ask liim if he is a soldier. 

Mrs. Ulrica. No i what’s that to 
you ? 
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Little Girl. I..et me ask him if he 
knows any thing about father. 

Mrs. Ulrica. ( puts her hand before the 
little girl's mouth.) Hold your little fool- 
ish tongue, I say— what’s that to you ? 

[^Exeunt Mrs. UlricUy pushing forivard . 
the children.~) 

Enter, at the opposite door, Thomas, the 
footman. 

Footman. Sir, would you please to 
come into our servants-hall, only for one 
instant, there’s one wants to speak a word 
to you. 

Christiei'n. O, I cannot stay another 
moment, I must go home ; — who is it ? 

Footman. ’Tis a poor man, who has 
brought in two carts, full of my master’s 
baggage, and my master begs you’ll be so 
very good, as to see that the things are 
all right, as you know ’em, and no one else 
here does. 

Christiern. [with impatience.) How 
provoking! — a full hour’s work; — I 
sha’n’t get home this night, I see that; — 

I wish the man and the baggage were in 
the Gulf of Finland. \_Exeunt. 

SCENE. — The apartment where the Count, Eleo- 
nora, Christina, ^ were dancing. 

Enter Mrs. Ulrica, leading the two children. 

Christina. Ha ! Mrs. Ulrica, and her 
little godson. 
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Mrs. Vinca. My lady, I i)eg pardon for 
presuming to iiUerrupt, but I was so proud 
of my little godson and his sister, though 
not my god-daughter, that I couldn’t 
but bring them up, through the very 
midst of the company, to my master, to 
praise ’em according to their deserts, for 
nobody can praise those that deserves it, 
so well as my master — to my fancy. 

Eleonora, (aside.) Nor to mine. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Here’s a purse, sir, . 
which this little boy and girl of mine 
found in the woods, as they were goin^’^ 
home, and, like honest children, as they 
are, they came back with it, directly, to 
me, thinking that it was mine. 

Helmaar, Shake hands, my honest 
little fellow— this is just what I should 
have expected from a godson of Mrs. Ulri- 
ca’s and a son of 

Mrs. Ulrica, (aside to the count.) O, 
Lord bless you, sir, don’t tell him 

My lady— (^0 Cliristina)~\voxM you 
take the children out of hearing. 

Eicon, (^lo the children.'^ Come with 
us, my dears. 

\_Exeiint ladies and children. 

Mrs. Ulric. Don’t, sir, pray, tell the 
children any thing about their father; 
they don’t know that their father’s here, 
tho’ they’ve just seen him ; and I’ve been 
striving, all I can, to keep the secret, and^ 
to keep the father here all night, that I* 
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may have the pleasure of seeing the meet- 
ing of father and mother and children, at 
their own cottage, to-morrow. — I would 
not miss the sight of their meeting, for 
fifty pound— and yet I shall not see it, 
after all — for Chrisliern will go, all I can 
say or do — Lunl bless me ! 1 forgot to 
holt him in, when I came up with the 
children — the bird’s flown, for certain — 
{going in a great InuTi/.) 

Hclniaar. Good Mrs. Ulrica, you 
need not be alarmed, your prisoner is very 
safe, I can assure you, though you forgot 
to bolt liim in; I have given him an em- 
ployment, that will detain him a full hour,, 
for I design to have the pleasure of re- 
storing mv deliverer, myself, to bis family. 

Mrs Uh 'ica. O ! that will be ileligbt- 
ful ! — then you’ll keep liiindiere all night! 
— but that will vex him terribly, and of 
all the day^s and nights of the year, one 
wouldn’t have any body vexed this day or 
night — more especially the man, who, as 
I' may say,, is the cause of all our illu- 
miualious, and rt Juicings, at.d dancings — 
no, no, liappen what will, we must not 
have him vexed. 

Jldmaar. He shall not be vexed, I 
promise you;, and if it be necessary to 
keep your heart from lireaking, my. good' 
Mrs. Ulrica, I’ll tell you a secret, which 
I. had intended, 1 own, to have kept from- 
you one half hour longer. - 

N 5 
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Mrs’. Ulrica, A secret! dear sir, half 
an liour's a great while to keep a secret 
from one, when it’s about one's friends; 
j>ra3', if it be proper, but you are tlie best 
judge, I sliould bever^’glad to liear just a 
little hint of the matter, to prepare me. 

Ildmaar, 'I'hen prepare, in a few mi- 
nutes, to see tlie happ^^ meeting between 
Christiern and liis iainily; I have sent to 
his cottage for his wife, to desire that she 
will conte hither immediately, 

Mrs. Ulrica. O! a thousand thanks- 
to you, sir, but I’m afraid the messenger 
will let the cat out of the bag. 

Ildmaar. 1 he man, I have sent, can 

keep a secret Which way did-thelady 

Eleonora go? Are those peasants in- 

the hall? ^Ex it count. 

Mrs. Ulrica [folluiving.) She went 

towards the west drawing-room, I think;, 
sir. Yes, sir, the peasants are at sup- 

per in the hall — [aside .) — Bless me ! I 
wonder what messenger he sent, for I 
don’t know many, men I mean, fit to be 
trusted with a secret. . [Exit. 


SCENE . — An apartment in Count IIelmaau’s castle. 

Eleonor.v— Christina. — Little Kate and Uluic 
asleep on the Jloor. 

Eicon. Poor little creatures I they were 
quite tired, by sitting up so late; is their 
mother come yet? 
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Christina. Not yet, but she will soon 
be here, for my brotlier told Aleftson to 
make all possible haste ; — do you know 
where my brother is? — he is not among 
the dancers. — I expected to have found 
him sighing at the lady Eleonora’s feet. 

Eleon. He is much better employed, 
than in sighing at any body’s feet; he i.s 
gone down into the great hall, to see and 
to reward some poor peasants, who have 
brought home the knapsacks of those un- 
fortunate soldiers, who ftll in the last 
battle; — your good Mrs. Ulrica found 
out that these peasants were in the vil- 
lage, near ns — she sent lor them, got a 
plentiful supper ready, and the count is 
now speaking to them. 

Christina. And can you forgive my 
Tingallant brother, for thinking of vulgar 
boors, when he ought to be intent on no- 
thing but your bright eyes ? — then all I 
can say is, you are both of you just fit for 
one another; every fool^ indeed, saw that , 
long ago. 

{A cri) behind the sce?ies of “ Long live 
Count Helmaar ! lung live the good 
count ! long live the poor man's 
friend !") 

Christma. [joins the cry.) Long live 
Count Helmaar! — join me, Eleonora — 
long live the good count ! long live the 
poor man’s friend ! 
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[The little children zvaken, start and' 
stretch themselves.) 

Eicon. There, you have wakened 
these poor children. 

Ulric. Wliat's the matter? I dreamed, 
father was shaking hands with me. 

Enter Mrs. Ulrica. 

Little Kate. Mrs. Ulrica! where am 
I? I thoii'^ht 1 was in iny little l>ed at 
home — I was dreaming about a purse, I 
believe. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Was it about this purse 
you were dreaming? — [shows the jnirse 
zvhich the children found in the ivood .) — 
come, lake it into your little liaials, and. 
waken and rouse yourselves, for you must 
come and give this purse back to the 
rightful owner; I’ve found him out for 
you; — [aside to Christina and Eleonora). 
— and now, ladies, if you please to go up 
into the gallery, you’ll see something, 
worth looking at. \_Exeiint. 


SCENE . — A hall in Count Helmaar’s castle. — Pca~ 
saiits risin"from supper, in the buck scene. 

1st Peasant. Here’s a health to the 
poor man’s friend, and may every poor 
man, every honest poor man, and there 
are none other in Sw'eden, find as good a. 
friend as Count Helmaar. 
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Enter Charles eagerly. 

Charles. Count Helmaar! is he here ? 
Omnes. Hey day ! Charles, the sleeper, 
broad awake ! or is he walking in his 
sleep ? 

Charles. Where’s Count Helmaar, I 
say ? — I’d walk in my sleep, or any way, 
to get a sight of him. 

l.y^ Peasa?it. Hush ! stand back ! — 
here’s some of the quality coming, who are 
not thinking of you. 

( The peasants all retire to the back scene. 
—Count Helmaar, Christina, and 
Eleonora appeared, looking from a gaT 
lerp.) 

Enter Aleftson and Catherine at one door, 
Mrs. Ulrica at the opposite door, with 
Christiern, followed by the two chil- 
dren. 

Cath. {springs forxoard.) Christiern! 
my husband ! alive ! — is it a dream ? 

Christiern. [embracing her.) Your own 
Christiern, dearest Catherine. 

{ The children clap their hands and run to 
their father.) 

Ulric. Why, I thought he was my 
father i only he did not shake hands with 
me. 

Kate. And Mrs. Ulrica bid me hold 
my tongue. 
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Chrisiiern. My Ulric! ray little Kate f 

Airs. Ulrica, Ay, my little Kate, you 
may speak, now, as much as you will. — 

. [their father kisses them eagerly.) — Ay, 
kiss them, kiss them, tliey are as good 
children as ever were born — and as ho- 
nest; Kate, show him the purse, and ask 
him if it be his. 

Kate. Is it yours, father? — [holds up 
the purse.) 

Christiern. ’Tis mine; ’twas in my 
knapsack, but how it came here. Heaven 
knows. 

Ulric. We found it in the wood, father, 
as we were going home, just at the foot of 
a tree. 

Charles, [comes forward.) Why may- 
hap, now I recollect, I might have drop- 
ped it there, more shame for me, or ra- 
ther more shame for them — [looking back 
at his companions) — that were playing the 
fool with me, and tumbled out all the 
things on the ground. — Master, I liope 
there’s no harm done; — we poor peasant 
fellows have bi\)ught home all the otlier 
knapsacks, safe and sound, to the rela- 
tions of them that died, and yours came 
by mistake, it seems. 

Christiern. It’s a very lucky mistake, 
for 1 wouldn’t have lost a waistcoat, 
which there is in that knapsack, for all the 
waistcoats in Sweden. — My Catherine, 
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’twas that which you gave me the day 
before 1 went abroad — do you remember 
it ? 

Charles. Ay, that she does ; it had 
like lo have been the death of her — for 
she thought you must be dead for certain, 
when she saw it brought home without 
you — hut I knew he was not dead, mis- 
tress — did not I tell you, mistress, not to 
give way to sorrow, while there was hope 
left ? 

Cath. O joy ! joy ! — too much joy ! 

Aleft. Now are you sorry you came 
with me, when I bade you ? — but I’m a 
fool! — I’m a fool ! 

Ulric. But where’s the cap and coat 
you used to wear ? 

Kale. You < are quite another man, 
uncle. 

Aleft. The same man, niece, only in 
another coat. 

Mrs. Ulrica, [laughing.) How they 

stare ! Well, Clirtstiern, you are not 

angry with my master and me (or keeping 
you now ? — hut angry, or not, 1 don’t 
care, fur I wouldn’t have uiisserl seeing 

' *..7 

this meeting, for any thing in the whole 
world. 

Etiter Count Hdmaar, Eleanor and 
Christina. 

Christina. Nor I. 
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Eicon. Nor I. 

lldmaar. Nor I. 

The peasants. Nor any of us. 

lldmaar. {to little Ulric.) \Iy honest 
little boy, is that the, purse which you 
found in the wood ? 

Ulric. Yes, and it’s m}^ own father’s. 

Hdmaar. And how much money is 
there in it ? 

( The child opens the purse, and spreads the 
money on the Jloor . ) 

lilric. {to Mrs. Ulrica.) Count you, 
for I can't count so much. 

Mrs. Ulrica, {counts.) Eight ducats, 
five rixdollais, and, let me see how many, 
sixteen Carolines* ;—’twould have been a 
pity, Catherine, to have lost all this trea- 
sure, which Christiern has saved for you. 

Hdmaar. Catherine, I beg that all the 
money in this purse may be given to these 
honest peasants — (/o Kate.) — here take it 
to them, my little modest girl; — as for 
you and your children, Catherine, you 
may depend upon it, that I will not neg- 
lect to make you easy in the world ; your 
own good conduct, and the excellent 
manner in which you have brought up 
these children, would incline me to serve 
you, even if your husband had not .saved 
my life. * 

* A rixdollar is 4s. Od. sterling; two rixdollar.s 
are equal in value to a ducal ; a Caroline is Is. 2>1. 
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Calk. Christiern, my dear husband, 
and did save Count Helinaar’s life? 

Mrs. Ulrica. Ay, that he did. 

Cath. {embracing him.) I am the hap- 
piest wife, and — {turning to kiss her chil- 
dre i .) — the happiest mother upon earth. 

Charles, {staring up in Count HeU 
maafs face.) God bless him ! I’ve seen 
him face to face at last, and now 1 wish 
ill my heart I could see his wife. 

Christina. And so do I most sincerely : 
my dear brother, who has been all liis life 
labouring for the happiness of others, 
should now surely think of making himself 
happy. 

Eleonora, {giving her hand to HeU 
maar.) No, leave that to me, for I shall 
think of nothing else all my life. 
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